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THE PATH OF MEDIATION AND THE GOAL 


HAT will come ultimately out of the Ni- 

agara Falls conference no man Can say. 

The immediate result should be not diffi- 

cult to arrive at. In the last analysis the 
point at issue is almost infinitesimal. The United States 
asked General Huerta to render a formal and ceremoni- 
ous salute to the American flag as an acknowledgment 
in the presence of both peoples and the world of his re- 
gret for the unwarranted acts of his soldiers. We offered 
to return the salute, gun for gun, in accordance with 
international usage. It was a harmless and stereotyped 
request which Huerta might have acceded to with no 
loss of dignity or prestige. 

He nevertheless refused unless the United States 
would consent to embody the agreement for the salute 
in a signed protocol. This.was perhaps an unusual, but 
hardly a harmful request, which we might have acceded 
to with no loss of dignity or prestige. War on so slight 
an occasion should have been unthinkable. The compo- 
sition, in cool blood and in an atmosphere of sober after- 
thought, of so small a difference should by the friendly 
aid of neutral advisers be an easy thing to accomplish. 

When that is done, as we cannot conceive it possible 
that it will not be done, and that speedily, mediation 
should afford an outlook upon a broader and more 
troubled horizon. There is ample room for the use of 
good offices in the solution of the whole vext problem of 
the future of Mexico..The mediators will not be satis- 
fied when they shall have succeeded in the task immedi- 
ately before them. It requires no formal pronouncement 
on their part to be sure that they will consider it a sa- 
cred responsibility to bend every energy to the bringing 
of internal peace and order out of the Mexican chaos. 
It is inconceivable that they would disappoint the ex- 
pectations of the world and look upon their work as fin- 
ished when the primary purpose of their mission is ac- 
complished. 


HEIR success in the greater problem will be more 

problematical. It will be so not only because the 
problem is vastly greater, but because it contains one 
element which is the underlying cause of all Mexico’s 
present troubles. The ultimate solution of the Mexican 
problem must be predicated upon the one thing on which 
President Wilson and the American Government have 
insisted from the beginning. 

Huerta must go. He does not represent the choice or 
the desire of the Mexican people. His power is founded 
on assassination and dedicated in blood. 

At no time since his coup d’état put him into the 
»residential palace and sent Madero to his death has it 
“seemed so certain that he will inevitably go. At one mo- 


ment it seemed probable that he would go, forced by the 
arms of the United States. Every day it seems more 
probable that he will go, driven out by the advancing 
armies of the Constitutionalists. His going is inevitable. 
But if it can be brought about by the persuasive force 
of peaceful intervention rather than by the grim coer- 
cion of war, all Mexico—indeed all the world—will be 
the gainer. 

His position as usurper has always been unstable. But 
now, with his main seaport in the quiet possession of 
American forces, with the Constitutionalists pressing 
on from victory to victory, he is indeed tottering. If the 
madness of the gods—and of brandy—is not too heavily 
upon him, he should welcome the way out which the 


compassionate hand of mediation may be able to 
show. 


ERSISTENT rumors, growing in definiteness as the 

meeting of the mediators draws near, credits Huerta 
with just this intention. It is said that his delegates are 
authorized to agree to his withdrawal provided Car- 
ranza and Villa are not permitted a personal triumph 
over him. A new provisional government, possibly in the 
commission form, to bridge over the time until a new 
election can be held and real constitutional government 
expressive of the will of the Mexican people be estab- 
lished, is suggested as the probable outcome. But what 
Carranza and Villa would say to such a proposal is 
another dubious point in the situation. They have re- 
fused to take part in the Niagara Falls conference. 
Will they be satisfied with any peace but that won by 
their victorious arms? It is a tangled web, indeed, the 
conference must seek to unravel. 

To the members of the Niagara Falls Conference— 
A B C, Huertista, American—the whole civilized world 
should wish God speed and good success in their great 
task of preventing one war and in their greater task of 
bringing another war to an end and giving peace and 
an opportunity for prosperity to a much harassed 
people. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome, mediation has al- 
ready accomplished one great thing. If the A B C powers 
had not come forward with their magnanimous propo- 
sal, already another war would have been raging in 
Mexico, other battles would have been fought, and the 
dead would have been counted, not by tens but by hun- 
dreds. 

Already one of the newest and most promising of the 
arts of peace—the mediation of friendly powers—has 
earned an honorable renown. 

Whatever its outcome, the Niagara Falls Conference 
will loom large in history. 
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PEOPLE OF INFLUENCE AND STOCK WORTH 
TEN CENTS A POUND 

HE testimony of Mr. Charles S. Mellen, former 

president of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is as sensational as anything that came out in the 
famous investigation of the Hughes committee into the 
affairs of the life insurance companies. Mr. Mellen has 
apparently only begun, but he has made a startling be- 
ginning. 

His plain, unvarnished tale is briefly this. 

Eight thousand shares of New Haven stock, worth 
one million two hundred thousand dollars—that was in 
the palmy days when New Haven had not fallen ’way 
below par—were put into his hands for the purpose of 
acquiring stock of the New York, Westchester & Bos- 
ton Railroad Company. He handed out this stock, worth 
$150 a share, in exchange for the Westchester stock, 
which was worth, he now declares, “not ten cents a 
pound.” In so doing he dealt with former Police Inspec- 
tor Thomas J. Byrnes. Of his part in the transactions 
Mr. Mellen says, picturesquely, “I never supposed he was 
anything more than—what is it you call it—‘a fence.’ ” 

For whom Mr. Byrnes was acting, Mr. Mellen neither 
* knew nor cared to know. On this point Mr. Mellen said: 
“The suspicion was that these shares of Westchester 
stock were scattered in the hands of peuple of what you 
call influence.” 

The suspicion is strengthened by the conditions which 
Mr. Mellen laid down for the transfer of the New Haven 
stock. There were thirteen particulars in which it was 
desirable—from the New Haven’s point of view—that 
the Westchester charter should be amended. Mr. Mellen 
stipulated that he would hold the New Haven stock until 
the amendments were made. 

They were made, the last of them just eight days be- 
fore the Tammany government of New York City went 
out of office. 

When the Westchester stock was handed over, Mr. 
Mellen gave in return for it due bills, signed by himself 
personally, and made payable to bearer. They were re- 
deemable either in New Haven stock or in cash. 

From time to time—one as late as last March—these 
due bills were presented to Mr. Mellen by unknown per- 
sons, whom he never sought to identify or inquire 
about, and redeemed in cash, generally in small bills. 
The checks which he sometimes gave in place of cash 
bore no name but his own and came back from the bank 
without a sign of endorsement. “As clean a piece of 
paper as you ever saw,” says Mr. Mellen. 

Here is a pretty piece of business. A great railroad, 
thru its president, hands over by way of an inter- 
mediary whom the president describes as a “fence,” to 
persons unknown, over a million dollars’ worth of its se- 
curities and cash, in return for a few pounds of paper 
in the form of worthless securities, on condition that 
certain amendments to a railroad charter which can only 
be made by the New York City government are made. 
The amendments are made, the payments made, and 
“no questions asked.” 

Mr. Mellen has just begun. We hope he will go on to 
the bitter end. What he has to reveal will hardly bring 
back to their pristine value the shares of New Haven 
stock held by thousands of small investors of New Eng- 
land. It may be that it will not be possible to send any- 


body to jail for the looting of the New Haven. But per- 
haps, as in the insurance investigation, we shall get 
light on how to prevent such robbery in the future. 

Incidentally Mr. Mellen’s testimony throws an inter- 
esting sidelight on the contention of some worthy peo- 
ple that the trouble with the New Haven road was too 
much government regulation! 








HOME RULE 


HE letter from our London correspondent on an- 

other page of this issue shows that the struggle 
of Ireland for self-government which began more than 
a century ago has now reached a crucial point where its 
fate hangs in the balance. Whatever the outcome the 
next few weeks are likely to prove a momentous period 
in English history. 

The situation is unprecedented and fraught with 
danger. On the one hand there is a party in power which 
has for thirty years been pledged to grant Home Rule 
to Ireland. A bill to that effect which has twice past the 
House of Commons within the last two years is now in- 
troduced for the third and last time and there is a 
handsome majority ready to vote for it. The House of 
Lords has no longer the power to veto it as it did the 
bill of 1893. The King by his own act in approving the 
parliamentary bill of 1911 is virtually under obligation 
to sign it. Nothing apparently stands in the way of the 
enactment of the law. 

But, on the other hand, we see one of the provinces of 
Ireland, and the most populous, wealthy and powerful of 
the four, determined never to submit to the domina- 
tion of an Irish parliament. A solemn covenant has been 
signed by a large part of the population of Ulster. A 
body of men reputed to number a hundred thousand has 
been organized, drilled and armed for forcible resist- 
ance. Large funds have been raised for this purpose; 
munitions have been obtained; a hospital corps pro- 
vided; and officers of the British army, both active and 
retired, stand ready to proffer their services in an 
emergency. In England the Ulster movement has the 
support of the Unionist and Conservative leaders, of 
officers in the army and navy, of peers and prelates, and 
of many prominent men of letters and science, who de- 
clare their determination to prevent by any means in 
their power the coercion of Ulster. 

The pending bill contains provisions designed to safe- 
guard the rights of the minority, but nothing short of 
complete exclusion will satisfy Ulster. Those who say 
that Ulster is unreasonable, bigoted, fanatical, do not 
thereby relieve the apprehension of danger. On the 
contrary they increase it, for if they are right the people 
of Ulster are not bluffing, but will offer a stubborn re- 
sistance whatever the odds against them. The antagon- 
ism between Ulster and the rest of the island is the 
oroduct of various factors, racial, religious and indus- 
‘rial. Ulster was settled by Scotch and English after the 
native Celtic population had been largely expelled or 
exterminated in the time of Cromwell. The rest of Ire- 
land is overwhelmingly Catholic; in Ulster Protestant- 
‘sm is predominant. Ulster is comparatively rich; the 
rest of Ireland poor. Ulster is devoted to manufacture 
and commerce; the rest of Ireland is agricultural. 

It is difficult to see how these uncongenial elements 
san be harmonized. To exclude Ulster from the scope of 
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the Irish government would be unacceptable’ to the 
Home Rulers and unsatisfactory to the Opposition. Be- 
sides Ulster is not a unit. In five out of the nine coun- 
ties the Catholics outnumber the Protestants and the 
Ulster delegation in the present Parliament contains a 
majority of Home Rulers. If the Home Rule bill is in 
any way defeated the question is by no means settled. 
The Nationalists would be infuriated at the frustration 
of their hopes in the moment of triumph and the long 
struggle would be renewed with increased bitterness. 

Ever since the abolition of the Irish Parliament in 
1800 the agitation for Home Rule has been incessant, 
tho it has taken various forms. Secret murder and open 
insurrection, oratory and conspiracy, had no effect upon 
the English except to increase their dislike and distrust 
for the Irish. But in 1877 a new and effective weapon 
was discovered, parliamentary obstruction. 

These tactics were first used by the Conservatives 
against Gladstone, but Parnell seized upon the idea and 
worked it so effectively that in less than ten years he 
held the balance of power and could block any legisla- 
tion at will. 

In 1886 Gladstone brought in the first Home Rule 
bill, but his espousal of the Irish cause split the Liberal 
party and the seceders, the Liberal Unionists, became 
gradually identified with the Conservatives. Gladstone 
was defeated in the resulting election, but came into 
power again in 1892, when he introduced a second Home 
Rule bill, which was past in the House of Commons but 
defeated in the House of Lords. Obviously before any 
further progress could be made the veto power of the 
Lords must be abolished. This. was accomplished in 
1911, leaving the way clear for the present bill. 

It is this prolonged agitation which makes the ques- 
tion now so difficult to settle peaceably. A belated re- 
form is a constant aggravation. If the Home Rule bill 
had been past twenty years ago, as it would have been 
but for the Lords, all parties concerned would have been 
better off than they now can be in any event. The Lib- 
eral party and the British electorate have largely lost 
their interest in Home Rule. They are now eager to get 
at the newer issues of land and labor, but first it is nec- 
essary to get the Home Rule question settled, and this 
seems the only way. Probably on the part of the Irish 
themselves Home Rule has become more a fixt desire 
than an actual need. Their most serious grievances have 
been removed by successive acts of Parliament. The 
Catholics have been emancipated, the Anglican Church 
has been disestablished and a Catholic university 
granted; the conditions of tenantry have been improved, 


the lands opened to small holders and local self-. 


government has been introduced. But these reforms, tho 
they might earlier have prevented the rise of the Home 
Rule movement, have proved powerless to check it. 
The sympathies of the United States and of the Brit- 
ish dominions have been usually with the Home Rulers, 
not, as is assumed in England, because of the Irish vote, 
but because it seemed a step toward a development of 
the federal system of government which they enjoy. The 
Australian commonwealth, the Union of South Africa, 
the Dominion of Canada and the United States have all 
found in this system a successful combination of local 
self-government and national supremacy, giving oppor- 
tunity for diversity without destroying unity. There- 
fore Home Rule for Ireland does not appear to them a 
disruptive measure as it does to the Unionists, so Cana- 


dian, Australian and American legislative bodies have 
sometimes officially approved of it. That the Home Rule 
bill is a first installment of federalism was asserted by 
Mr. Balfour in Parliament last year and there are many 
in-both parties who regard such a development as in- 
evitable and desirable. If there were local parliaments 
for Scotland, Wales and several sections of England, the 
Parliament at Westminster would be relieved of a vast 
amount of petty legislation and given time to devote to 
the larger interests of the empire. However the present 


emergency may be met, such seems likely to be its ulti- 
mate outcome. 


WHEN GREEK MEETS BULGAR 


HE report of the Balkan Commission of Inquiry of 

the Carnegie Peace Endowment, which has been so 
eagerly awaited, has now appeared and the public can 
now judge of the truth of the charges and counter- 
charges of brutality which filled the papers last year. 
Never before has there been such a careful investigation 
into the causes, conduct and results of a war, carried out 
by an impartial and international body of experts im- 
mediately after the events. It represents, then, a new 
era in the method of historical research. 

In this volume, which will be distributed free by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace of New 
York so long as the edition holds out, there is presented 
not merely the valuable conclusions and opinions of the 


- professors and publicists composing the commission, but 


the actual evidence on which these judgments are based, 
so the reader can make up his own mind upon the rela- 
tive guilt of the five combatants in the Balkan conflict. 

We say “relative guilt” because the commission ac- 
quits no one of them altogether. To quote from the re- 
port: “There is no clause in international law applicable 
to land war and to the treatment of the wounded which 
was not violated to a greater or less extent by all the 
belligerents.” The incriminating evidence, however, falls 
most heavily upon the Greeks, who nbt only precipitated 
the second war by the deliberate burning of a Bulgarian 
town, but committed the most horrible atrocities upon 
the helpless inhabitants of Macedonia, whom professedly 
they were fighting to free. They swept the land clean, 
burning villages, slaughtering people wholesale, putting 
out the eyes of prisoners and violating women and girls. 
These are not the libels of an enemy; they are the boasts 
of the Greek soldiers themselves. 

America has hitherto taken a sympathetic interest in 
Greece from the time of her first struggle for indepen- 
dence from the Turk, but it will need more than one gen- 
eration for the Greeks to regain the regard of other na- 
tions. When we remember that the Greeks took advan- 
tage of the month when they had the Bulgars bottled 
up to fill the papers with fabricated reports of Bulgarian 
atrocities; that the Greek Government refused to grant 
the Carnegie Commission the opportunity for investiga- 
tion freely granted by the Bulgarian Government; and 
that Queen Eleonore of Bulgaria, after receiving many 
threats of assassination from the Greeks in America, 
was compelled to cancel her proposed visit to the United 
States; that wherever the Greek flag is raised, there 
Protestant schools and churches are supprest and that 
no translation of the Bible into the language of the 
people is allowed, we find it difficult to regard the mod- 
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ern Greeks as worthy of the honored name they bear or 
as entitled to the respect which has hitherto been ac- 
corded to them. 


THE) FREE PORT IDEA 


ONGRESSMAN COPLEY, of Illinois, intends to 

introduce a bill making Panama a free port, and 
the Merchants’ Association of New York has past a 
resolution in favor of a free zone within the port of New 
York. This indicates a revival of a system which was 
not long ago thought likely to lapse into desuetude. It 
was as free ports that the Hanseatic towns and other 
commercial centers grew up after the middle ages, but 
as the European nations developed and uniform tariff 
regulations were established it became inconvenient to 
have such centers of exemption, so one by one the cities 
were deprived of this privilege until only Hamburg was 
left. In 1888 Hamburg also consented to come within 
the tariff wall of the German empire in consideration 
of a payment from the imperial treasury of $15,000,000. 
This money was spent on docks and harbor improve- 
ments and so wisely that this port, tho with few natural 
advantages, has become one of the cheapest and most 
convenient centers of exchange in the world. 

But while Hamburg ceased then to be a free port in 
the strict sense of the word it retained what was prac- 
tically as good, that is, a free zone (Freibezirk) of 750 
acres of water and 1750 acres of land. Within this area 
the customs regulations have no sway and goods of any 
kind from anywhere may here be landed and loaded, 
stored and redistributed in perfect freedom. Unless and 
until the goods cross the boundaries of the free zone 
into German territory, no customs duties are paid 
upon them into the German treasury. So cheap are 
the rates of storage in the Hamburg free zone that 
shiploads of whisky have been sent from the United 
States to Hamburg to mature and then returned, as the 
transportation both ways was less expensive than keep- 
ing it in American warehouses. Under this régime the 
growth of Hamburg has been unparalleled and it has 
outstripped London and now ranks next in importance 
as a port to New York. 

On the other side of the world we have an equally 
striking example of the success of the free port. The 
establishment by the British of a trading post on the 
worthless island of Hongkong has made this one of the 
most important commercial centers of the Far East 
with a trade of three hundred million dollars a year. 
Since Hongkong is independent of China the whole 
island of twenty-nine square miles is a free port in 
which there are no restrictions upon commerce. Panama 
is in the same situation, so the Canal Zone or the two 
terminal ports of Cristobal and Balboa could be freed 
from all commercial restrictions without any injury to 
the interests of the Republic of Panama. Here, then, at 
the cross-roads of the intercontinental land route and 
the interoceanic sea routes a clearing house for the 
world’s trade could be developed where the ships of all 
nations could exchange cargoes with unequaled facility 
by the use of the electric power generated from Lake 
Gatun eighty-five feet above the sea. 

New York City could not, of course, be made a free 
port as a whole, like Hongkong, but it might well have 
a free zone like Hamburg. If this area were an island 


or some other easily isolated district smuggling could 
be easily guarded against. Since few people would live 
within the zone and there would be no manufacturing 
the arrangement would not interfere with our. tariff 
system. Customs duties are intended to be a tax upon 
consumption and not upon commerce, so it is now usual 
to keep goods in bond that are not intended to be used 
in the United States. But the free zone plan would be 
simpler, cheaper and more convenient than the present 
system of bonded warehouses which it would in part 
replace. It would certainly make New York a more at- 
tractive port for foreign shipping and most of our 
shipping is foreign. The Merchants’ Association plan is 
for only 750 or 1000 acres. This is too modest a scale 
if New York is to keep pace with Hamburg. But more 
important than area is the equipment and management 
of the plant, and here American methods and machinery 
would have an opportunity to demonstrate their ef- 
ficiency. 


THE SPRING OPENING 


OW is the season come when we should fare forth 

from the city and learn from the trees and flowers. 
They speak a various language but as interpreted by 
the editorial mind they all teach one lesson, “It pays to 
advertise.” Long before man came upon this earth the 
plants had learned this lesson and every spring they 
compete with one another in the floral display, some by 
delicacy of tints, others by lavish and gaudy colors. The 


“ snowy blossoms of the dogwood and the cherry, the pink 


of peach and apple tree, the purples of lilac and violet, 
what are they but spring announcements to bee and 
butterfly: “Open and ready for business. Fresh pollen 
on the bargain counter”? And as Darwin proved experi- 
mentally it is the most enterprising and skilful adver- 
tisers that attract the most customers and store the 
greatest wealth of fruit. Those that fail to keep up with 
their rivals go into bankruptcy and the species becomes 
extinct. 

Thus it is that science adds to our appreciation of the 
beauties of nature by revealing to us their meaning 
and purpose. We must have faith to believe that there 
is always such meaning and purpose, tho we are not 
always able to fathom it, and may often misinterpret it. 
This very problem of the aim of the flower is one of 
the most difficult, for we must learn to see as the insect 
sees and smell as it smells to understand it all. But we 
are learning enough of the secret to know that nature 
never indulges in such foolishness as “art for art’s 
sake” which human beings sometimes affect. A man 
from Mars walking our streets and seeing our shop 
windows might think our dry-goods men very boastful 
and ostentatious. But we know better. We know that 
they do not display their most costly fabrics to the gaze 
of the passer-by from any vainglorious motive but be- 
cause they think this is what the public wants. It is 
in fact a sort of disguised altruism such as the trees 
practise. But we must say the trees do it more artis- 
tically than the human advertiser. Compare for example 
the apple trees with the billboards set up in the orchard, 
the appeal to buy shoe blacking, the eulogy of cigarets 
or the cows that give malted milk. Mankind has not yet 
learned this part of the lesson, that the beautiful is 
profitable. 



































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The delegates 
sent by Huerta 
to attend the 
conference at Niagara Falls _ re- 
mained in Washington for a few 
hours and then came to New York. 
Our Government gladly consented 
that the opening of the conference 
should be postponed until the 20th, 
feeling that delay might permit the 
elimination of Huerta (by rebel vic- 
tories) before the end of the ses- 
sions. Mexico's delegates are not fol- 
lowers of Huerta. So far as can be 
learned, they represent the best part 
of the Mexican people. One is the 
dean of the Mexican bar; another, a 
senator, is the author of a book on 
international law, and the third, a 
legislator and capitalist, has been 
prominent in the board of the Na- 
tional Railways. 

Before they left Mexico it was said 
that they would not listen to any 
proposition involving the elimination 
of Huerta, but after their arrival in 
this country some of their friends 
said they realized that Huerta must 
soon retire and were interested in 
plans for thoro pacification and the 
establishment of good government. 
The secretary of the American dele- 
gation is H. Percival Dodge, formerly 
secretary of prominent legations and, 
later, Minister to Honduras and Sal- 
vador. 

There have been many reports as 
to the plans and aims of the three 
conciliators. One is that they seek to 
establish a provisional Government 
by the codperation of the Huerta and 
Carranza parties, or by a commis- 
sion, composed of two representa- 
tives of Huerta, two selected by 
Carranza, and one appointed by 
themselves. But there is no indica- 
tion that Carranza and Villa, believ- 
ing that they are about to overcome 
and eliminate Huerta, would consent 
to meet him on even terms in a 
project of this kind. It is said that 
President Wilson would prefer pacifi- 
cation by the codperation of the 
United States and Carranza, after 
the arrival of the latter in the Mex- 
ican capital. 

A few hours before the beginning 
of the conference it was asserted, 
upon what appeared to be good 
authority, that Huerta had author- 
ized his delegates to present his 
resignation, if it should be required 
for a settlement of the controversy, 
but upon condition that we make a 
loan to Mexico, leave Magdalena Bay, 
and give Huerta some voice in his 
successor’s choosing, 


For the 
Mexican Conference 


Tampico was captured 
by the revolutionists on 
the 14th, the garrison 
making its way westward, followed 
and harassed by the victors. Federal 
officers who fell into the hands of the 
revolutionists were put to death. The 
rebel commander, leaving 3000 men 
at the captured port, went north- 
ward with 4000 to join Villa, who 
was beginning to attack Saltillo with 
an army of 20,000 men, 47 field pieces 
and 60 machine guns. At Paredon, 
thirty miles from Saltillo, he drove 
the Federals before him. Tuxpam 
was evacuated by Huerta’s men. At 
Mazatlan the stranded Federal 
gunboat “Morelos” was blown to 
pieces by the rebels. Villa, being in 
need of ammunition, urged our Gov- 


Rebel 
Victories 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
Panama tolls, and the agricultural, 
pension and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bills. In the Senate, addresses 
on Panama tolls were made by 
Messrs. Smoot, Chilton, McLean, 
Walsh and Hoke Smith. 

A Democratic House caucus de- 
cided that the work of the remain- 
der of the session should be con- 
fined to the three trust bills and 
the Panama tolls bill. Exclusion of 
rural credit legislation led to an 
insurgent movement in the House, 
but peace was soon restored. Mr. 
Wilson and the committees are at 
variance as to the provisions of a 
rural credit bill. 


In the House, Mr. Wingo, of 
Arkansas, said we should soon own 
Mexico. Only by taking possession 
of the country could we make a 
permanent peace. 


Our legations in Argentina and 
Chile, at Mr. Bryan’s suggestion, 
were raised to the rank of em- 
bassies. 

Senator La Follette filled 365 
pages of the Record, at a cost of 
$12,456, with communications re- 
lating to the railroad freight rate 
case. 

The bill for federal supervision 
of issues of railroad stocks and 
bonds was favorably reported in 
the House. 

Mr. Neely introduced a resolu- 
tion for an impeachment inquiry 
as to the acts of Federal Judge A. 
G. Dayton in the West Virginia 
labor cases. 

A House committee reported that 
Representative Doremus had not 
violated the law by soliciting cam- 
paign contributions for the con- 
—- committee from mem- 

rs. 


Pending trust bills were opposed 
before committees by Judge Lovett 
and other railroad men, and by 
public utility corporations. 




















ernment to raise the embargo. This 
was not done, but after the fall of 
Tampico Secretary Garrison decided 
that the embargo was effective only 
on the border. Whereupon plans 
were made for shipments to that 
port. 

There was no disturbance at Vera 
Cruz, but Huerta’s men destroyed a 
railroad bridge twenty-eight miles 
from the city. General Funston’s 
outpost lines were not extended, ex- 
cept to protect the water supply. The 
city was thoroly cleaned by 3000 
men, who gave seventeen hours to 
the work. 


Huerta complained 
that our forces had 
broken the truce by 
forcibly taking possession of Lobos 
Island, sixty miles south of Tampico, 
and its lighthouse. It was shown to 
him that there had been no occupa- 
tion, but that the keeper of the light, 
being about to desert his post, was 
prevented from carrying away cer- 
tain essential parts of the lamp; that, 
to save him from punishment for dis- 
obedience, a certificate saying that 
our navy had taken possession of the 
light by force had been given to him, 
and that our sailors had cared for 
the light in order that ships might 
be served by it. Huerta accepted the 
explanation. In 1847, General Scott 
had 12,000 men on Lobos Island. 

Two complaints from our side were 
not so easily answered. One related 
to the imprisonment of John R. Silli- 
man, vice-consul at Saltillo, who had 
been kept in jail for two or three 
weeks. A demand for his release was 
granted, but his journey to the coast 
was greatly delayed. He had been ac- 
cused of aiding the rebels. Huerta 
was asked to account for Samuel 
Parks, an orderly who, while tempo- 
rarily insane, had wandered from 
Vera Cruz across the lines, riding 
one horse and leading another. There 
is evidence that he was put to death. 
A deserting Mexican soldier says he 
saw the execution. The Federal com- 
mander makes denial. Our Govern- 
ment demands a satisfactory expla- 
nation. 

In a long interview cabled to a for- 
eign newspaper, Huerta is represent- 
ed as saying: “We are in the lion’s 
mouth, but the lion will not find it 
easy to eat us. The conquest of Mex- 
ico will be a difficult task for the 
United States.” He asserts that the 
revolution is a “masked American 
war,” and that at Torreon “whole 
companies of Americans in military 
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uniform fought under Villa.” He has 
preserved, he says, the buttons and 
regimental numbers of 200 who were 
killed. 


In the Government’s in- 
quiry concerning the 
New Haven Railroad 
Company, testimony of a sensational 
character was given last week by ex- 
President Charles S. Mellen. When 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
called Mr. Mellen as a_ witness, 
Attorney-General McReynolds made 
strenuous objection, on the ground 
that the testimony might give him 
immunity from prosecution. The 
commission and its counsel, Joseph 
W. Folk, insisted upon hearing the 
ex-president’s story. When Commis- 
sioner McChord and Mr. Folk called 
upon the Attorney-General at his 
office to confer with him their visit 
was a brief one. “The conduct of Mr. 
McReynolds,” said Mr. Folk, “was 
such that we did not care to remain.” 

Mr. Mellen will be on the witness 
stand for several days. That part of 
his first day’s testimony which ex- 
cited much interest related to the 
acquisition by his company of the 
franchise of a suburban trolley com- 
pany, the New York, Westchester & 
Boston, whose line was to terminate 
in New York City. He testified that 
he exchanged 8000 shares of the New 
Haven stock, worth $1,200,000, for 
24,000 shares of the trolley stock, 
“worth ten cents a pound,” this stock 
being held by persons who could ex- 
ert influence. The go-between was 
Police Inspector Byrnes, now dead. 
Mr. Mellen not only sought the fran- 
chise, but desired that it should be 
fortified and improved by amend- 
ments, which could be granted by the 
Board of Estimate of the city of 
New York. He bargained for the 
amendments as well as for the stock. 
“I wanted to reach,” said he, “the 
people it was necessary to reach. I 
wanted to reach the devil or anybody 
else who could amend the charter.” 
Thirteen amendments were granted 
by the board. Besides the $1,200,000 
worth of stock, there was involved 
about $200,000 in due bills, paid in 
cash to various persons whom he did 
not know. Nor does he know who 
were the holders of the trolley shares. 

The Board of Estimate at that 
time was composed of Mayor George 
B. McClellan, Comptroller Metz, 


Mr. Mellen’s 
Testimony 


President McGowan, of the Board of - 


Aldermen, and the presidents of the 
five boroughs. Mr. McClellan, now in 
Italy, and other members say the 
amendments were not procured cor- 
ruptly, but were granted after care- 
ful examination and upon reports of 
the law officers and engineers of the 
municipal government. 
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HE IS EXPOSING THE NEW HAVEN 


Charles S. Mellen’s testimony before the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission as to the financial 

history of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 

ford Railroad during his presidency is a sensa- 
tional revelation 


There are now 1700 
cavalrymen of the regu- 
lar army in Colorado, 
and their presence has prevented any 
breach of the peace. A court mar- 
tial is trying Major Hamrock, the 
militia commander, and other offi- 
cers. The substance of the testimony 
thus far has been that the militia 
fired upon the Ludlow tent colony in 
response to shots from strikers’ rifle 
pits in or near the colony; that the 
tents began to burn, and that the 
militia attempted to rescue the 
women. A grand jury has indicted 
more than 100 officers and members 
of the union for conspiracy to 
murder. The Legislature adjourned 
on the 16th. Bills for a state con- 
stabulary and compulsory arbitra- 
tion were defeated. For militia ex- 
penses $1,000,000 was appropriated. 
The Governor was authorized to 
close saloons and to forbid the sale 
or use of firearms. A joint committee 
to inquire concerning the strike was 


Colorado’s 
Labor War 


appointed. The Legislature’s work is 
regarded as insufficient. 

This appears to have been the 
opinion of President Wilson, who 
telegraphed to Governor Ammons a 
few hours before the end of the 
session, saying that his “constitu- 
tional obligations with regard to the 
maintenance of order” were not to 
be “indefinitely continued by the in- 
action of the Legislature.” The 
troops were there, he added, only 
until Colorado should have time to 
resume sovereignty and control. The 
Governor replied that Mr. Wilson 
had been misinformed. He pointed to 
the bills past, and said that by 
means of the money appropriated 
the state could and would control the 
situation. It is believed that the war 
would be renewed if the militia 
should now be substituted for the 
federal troops. 

In New York, Bouck White, pastor 
of the Church of the Social Revolu- 
tion, who was arrested for disorderly 
conduct in the church of which Mr. 
Rockefeller is a member, has been 
sent to the workhouse for ‘six 
months. His interest in the Colorado 
labor war led him to interrupt the 
Sunday services and to seek the pas- 
tor’s views about the immorality of 
riches. 


The national banks 
in the several re- 
serve districts have 
been preparing to elect directors of 
the regional reserve banks. In each 
district they are authorized to elect 
six of the nine directors. The re- 
maining three are to be appointed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. It is ex- 
pected that the district banks will be 
in operation on August 1. 

There are to be seven members of 
the central board. Two of these are 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Comptroller of the Currency. 
The President must appoint five. 
Richard Olney, of Boston, formerly 
Secretary of State and Attorney- 
General, who was asked to become a 
member, declined appointment, ow- 
ing to his advanced age and to pro- 
fessional obligations which he could 
not lay aside. Henry A. Wheeler, of 
Chicago, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Trust Company, has also de- 
clined, mainly for the reason, he 
says, that the law forbids a member 
to become associated with any bank 
in the reserve system during the two 
years immediately following the end 
of his term. Appointments have been 
accepted by Paul M. Warburg, of the 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York; Adolph C. Miller, of Cali- 
fornia, now Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior; and W, P. G. Harding. 
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© International News 


LICENCIADO LUIS ELGUERO 


He brings to the Niagara Falls conference varied 

experience as a millionaire capitalist, lawyer, 

politician, and director of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways 


president of a national bank in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


It was_ reported 
some days ago that 
Hayti was about to 
procure from Germany a loan of 
$2,000,000, and that Germany was to 
control the customs receipts at cer- 
tain Haytian ports and to build a 
coaling station at one of them. This 
report was denied at Berlin by rep- 
resentatives of the German Govern- 
ment. Another report was that Ger- 
many had loaned $500,000 and had 
consented to increase the amount if 
the customs receipts should be super- 
vised by a German, French and 
American commission. Our Govern- 
ment, having the Monroe Doctrine in 
mind, was deeply interested in nego- 
tiations which might give control of 
Hayti to European nations. 

Hayti is bankrupt and owes about 
$25,000,000, nearly all of it to 
French, German and British credi- 
tors. Some months ago a claim was 
collected by a French warship, which 
temporarily held two Haytian gun- 
boats in custody. Then a German 
claim was collected by an ultimatum 
from a German warship, and recent- 
ly a similar course was taken by a 
British cruiser. So far as can be 
learned, Germany has proposed su- 
pervision of Haytian customs re- 
ceipts by a commission in which 
Germany, France, Great Britain and 
the United States shall be represent- 
ed in proportion to their claims. Be- 
cause the American claims are only 
five per cent of the total, and for 
other reasons, our Government has 
rejected the proposition. But it is 
thought that some modification of it 
must be considered, and that our 
Government may find it necessary to 
ask for such a fiscal protectorate as 
has been been established in Santo 
Domingo. 


Hayti and 
Santo Domingo 


In that country the revolutionists 
are active. President Bordas has 
blockaded the two ports which they 
hold, but bands of rebels are appear- 
ing elsewhere. Representatives of the 
two parties conferred on one of our 
warships, but could reach no agree- 
ment. Arms and ammunition have 
been sent to the rebels from Hayti, 
against the protests of customs offi- 
cers. The commander of the Ameri- 
can warship now at Puerto Plata re- 
ports that the “situation is acute” 
and that lawlessness prevails thruout 
the country. 


In Peru, Congress has 
elected to the presidency 
Colonel Oscar Benavides, 
leader of the revolt in February last, 
when President Billinghurst was 
taken from the palace, imprisoned 
and afterward sent into exile. This 
does not give universal satisfaction. 
Sefiors Balta and Gran have with- 
drawn from the provisional govern- 
ing board, asserting that the election 
is an unlawful one. Roberto Leguia, 
recently vice-president, who claimed 
to be the lawful successor of Billing- 
hurst, has sought refuge at the 
Italian legation. His friends assert 
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LICENCIADO AUGUSTIN RODRIGUEZ 
The oldest practicing lawyer in Mexico, and 
Director of the School of Law in Mexico City. 

The third of Huerta’s: peace envoys 

















© International News 


LICENCIADO EMILIO RABASA 


The ranking member of the peace delegation, 

and author of the best Mexican work on inter- 

national law. He was to have been Ambassador 
to the United States 


that the election took place in the 
absence of a quorum, many members 
having been excluded by the police. 

There are indications that news 
about uprisings in Venezuela has not 
been permitted to leave the country 
by telegraph. Revolutionary agents 
in New York say there are revolts in 
four states, led by Generals Anga- 
rita, Sanchez, Polons and Vargas. 
Two towns on the Orinoco were cap- 
tured last week. Gomez, who recently 
retired from the presidency, is now 
commander of the army. It is said 
that he will not permit a presidential 
election to be held until a year hence, 
when the Constitution will permit 
him to take again the office, which is 
now held by a member of his Cab- 
inet. 

Reports from Colombia say there 
is very little opposition in Congress 
to the treaty with the United States. 
Several Colombian ports, on the 
Atlantic as well as on the Pacific 
coast, are infected with plague. A 
quarantine of seven days is required 
at ports of the Panama Canal Zone. 


. “Two significant 
a od statements were 
made in the House 

of Commons in the session of May 
12, one by the Premier that the Home 
Rule bill would be amended in any 
case, the other by the leader of the 
Nationalists expressing his disap- 
proval of this announcement. Pre- 
mier Asquith said that it would be 
useless to oppose the bill in the com- 
mittee stage and a waste of time to 
discuss it. Any desired changes 
would have to be made by a supple- 
mentary amending bill, because the 
Parliament Act required that the 
same bill should be past by the House 
of Commons three times in not less 
than two years to overcome the veto 
of the House of Lords. He exprest 
the hope that an agreement would be 
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reached with the Opposition on the 
amendments, but he stated that 
if this was impossible the Govern- 
ment would introduce a bill offering 
amendments for the settlement of 
the questions in dispute. This, it is 
supposed, will embody the proposals 
already made by the Government 
that any of the Ulster counties may 
vote to exclude themselves from the 
jurisdiction of the Irish parliament 
for six years. 

Mr. Redmond said that he could 
not approve of an amending bill un- 
less it was for the purpose of making 
effective an agreement already 
reached and that it was not the 
proper time to make such an an- 
nouncement while the peace parleys 
were going on. 

Nothing has been done by the Gov- 
ernment in regard to the landing of 
arms and ammunition for the Ulster 
Volunteers last month, altho the Pre- 
mier announced to Parliament at the 
time that measures would be taken 
to enforce the law. Knowing the 
anxiety of Winston Churchill to pre- 
vent a repetition of this exploit at 
gun-running two prominent members 
of the Ulster Committee played a 
trick on him by telephoning to each 
other in Belfast about the antici- 
pated arrival of another ship with a 
consignment of arms from Germany. 
This conversation was picked up by 


the secret service and telegraphed to 
London while Mr. Churchill was at- 
tending the debate of the Home Rule 
bill. He withdrew from the House 
and ordered warships and destroyers 
to proceed to Belfast Lough, where, 
however, they found no need for 
their vigilance. 

A Nationalist army is being or- 
ganized and drilled to oppose the 
Ulster Volunteers in case of a civil 
war. The county council of Limerick 
has unanimously resolved to support 
the movement for a Home Rule force. 


The second balloting 
on May 10 in those 
districts where the 
candidates failed to obtain an abso- 
lute majority confirmed the trend 
shown by the first balloting of April 
26, that is, the decided increase in 
the Socialist vote. It appears that 
the Unified Socialists, the regular 
party, will have 102 votes in the new 
Chamber in place of 68 in the last. 
The rest of the Chamber is divided 
among a dozen or more groups and 
it is highly uncertain how they will 
combine. The Doumergue Ministry 
has only 180 votes to rely upon, for 
177 members who hold a similar 
political position are followers of 
Briand. The Royalists, Conservatives 
and others groups of the Right num- 
ber about 73. 


The French 
Elections 

















rom the Arkansas Democrat 


“SIC 'IM” 


On the three questions at issue the 
Chamber is pretty evenly divided. 
There is a considerable majority for 
proportional representation, a bare 
majority for the maintenance of the 
three-year term of military service, 
and a minority for the income tax. 
The calculation, however, is based on 
the pre-election declarations of the 
candidates and will doubtless be sub- 
ject to change when the voting be- 
gins. 


The women who 
have been meet- 
ing at Rome 
represent a federation of the organi- 
zations of eighteen different coun- 
tries. The International Council 
owes its inception to a group of 
women, among them Frances Wil- 
lard and Clara Barton, meeting at 
Washington in 1888. Lady Aberdeen, 
who is the wife of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, and who has served 
as president for fifteen years, was 
reélected at the Rome meeting for 
another five years by an almost 
unanimous vote. Mrs. Wright Sewall, 
of Maine, who served as president 
from 1899 to 1904, was reélected 
honorary president. Among the vice- 
presidents and other leading officers 
are representatives of France, Den- 
mark, Tasmania, Germany, Canada, 
Holland, Scotland and Italy. South 
Africa was for the first time repre- 
sented in the council. 

The Rev. Dr. Anna Shaw, whose 
portrait we published in our issue of 
May 11, reported for woman suffrage 
that the movement had made un- 
precedented progress in the last five 
years in the following ways: 

First—The changed attitude of the 
people, in that woman suffrage had be- . 
come the most frequent subject of con- 
versation everywhere, while the press 
gave more space to it in its news and 
editorial columns than to any other 
political or moral reform. 

Second—Political parties reflecting 
the popular mind vied with each other 
in seeking the — of women by in- 
serting woman suffrage planks in their 
programs, as they know that no party 
could be successful when women organ- 
ized against it. 

Third—During the past two years 
the subject of woman suffrage had been 
before every parliament in every nation 
except Turkey, while in the United 
States it had n one of the most im- 
portant questions of debate, and for 
the first time in American history fa- 
vorable reports had been made by both 
the Senate and House committees, and 
it had become a national question. 

Fourth—More nations and states had 
granted the vote to women during the 
past five aw than in any previous five 
years in history. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Shaw’s 
address the council past the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Realizing the rapidly changing char- 
acter of the problems that must now be 
considered by governments, and seeing 
that these problems increasingly affect 
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the moral, educational and industrial 
life of. the people, women recognize their 
responsibility in the national life, and 
the International Council of Women 
therefore reaffirms its earnest belief 
that the right to vote at parliamentary 
and local elections should be given to 
women in all countries where repre- 
sentative government exists. 


Among the other topics discussed 
by the council and approved by reso- 
lutions were legislation for the pro- 
tection of deserted wives and chil- 
dren, the formation of juvenile 
courts conducted by women, the 
mediation of women in international 
conflicts, the protection of birds, the 
protection of women in war, and the 
abolition of state regulation of vice. 


Dr. Karl  Lieb- 
knecht, the Social- 
ist leader, has 
made another attack in the Reichs- 
tag upon the Krupp Company and 
other manufacturers of munitions of 
’ war. Last year his accusations of 
corrupt dealings between the repre- 
sentatives of the firm and officials of 
the German War Department were 
found upon investigation to have 
considerable foundation, and several 
army officers employed in the Gov- 
ernment bureaus were convicted of 
having disclosed plans and specifica- 
tions to the Krupp agents in return 
for small financial favors. The inves- 
tigation, however, did not reach the 
“men higher up.” 

Now Dr. Liebknecht has new 
ammunition in the Japanese naval 
scandals, where it was proved that 
the Schuckert firm, of Berlin, had 
been in the habit of giving large 
commissions on the side to the offi- 
cers in the Japanese navy who had 
charge of the purchase of supplies. 
Dr. Liebknecht asserted that the 
German consul at Tokyo had tried to 
cover the deal by buying and burn- 
ing the incriminating documents. 
The vice-president of the Reichstag, 
however, refused to permit the read- 
ing of the stolen letters on the 
ground that the firm was a private 
concern. 

Dr. Liebknecht then turned his 
attention to the vice-president of the 
Reichstag, Dr. Paasche, and accused 
him, as well as the new Minister of 
the Interior, Count von Loebell, of 
fomenting war scares in the inter- 
ests of the Ehrhardt works, of which 
they are directors. He stated that 
the manufacture of arms and ammu- 
nition in Germany represented an 
investment of more than $125,000,- 
000, and traced the ramifications of 
the armament interests thru various 
countries to show that they acted in 
collusion with one another and with 
Government and military officers to 
promote lavish expenditure of public 
funds in preparation for war. The 


International 
Armament Trust 


Ehrhardt firm, he said, represented 
French, Belgian and Italian capital, 
and so did the Loewe Small Arms 
Company. The Krupp Company was 
allied with the Skoda Gun and Arma- 
ment Company at Pilsen, Bohemia, 
in which British and French capital- 
ists were interested. 


The New Administration = thought 
in Japan that Count 


Okuma, being seventy-seven years 
of age, would be too old to undertake 
the administration of the country in 
such a difficult crisis of its history. 
But Count Okuma holds the belief 
that the normal length of human life 
is 125 years, so if he succeeds in 
making his practice coincide with 
his creed he has nearly a half cen- 
tury of political activity. At any 
rate, the Premier is young enough 
to enter upon his duties with vim 
and to sympathize heartily with the 
spirit of the present day. That a new 
régime had been inaugurated was 
made evident immediately when 
Okuma paid a surprize visit to the 
press room of the palace and looked 
over the boards of chess and go with 
which the newspaper men were whil- 
ing away their time. He is, so far as 
we know, the first statesman to ask 
the organized press of the country 


for counsel and assistance. In re- 
sponse to his request the Joint Asso- 
ciation of the Journalists of Japan 
prepared a set of formal recom- 
mendations as to the composition of 
the new cabinet and the policies to 
be pursued. 

The first duty devolving upon the 
new Premier is obviously to relieve 
Japan of the scandal of corruption 
and extravagance in the navy, and 
Count Okuma has evidently made up 
his mind that the only way to do this 
is to clear out the whole “Yamamoto 
clique.” He has begun at the top, 
and Admiral Count Yamamoto, his 
predecessor as Premier, and Admiral 
Baron Saito have been placed upon 
the retired list. 

Count Okuma realizes the neces- 
sity of retrenchment and economy in 
order to save the country from bank- 
ruptcy. He desires to reduce the 
almost intolerable burden of taxa- 
tion and to encourage commerce and 
industries. But the leaders of the 
clans which have hitherto ruled 
Japan are insistent upon an aug- 


‘mentation of armament, and it is 


questionable if the moderate in- 
crease in the army and navy that 
Premier Okuma proposes will be 
acceptable to them, or, if not, 
whether he can hold his place in 
spite of their opposition. 
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II-THE PUBLIC AND THE RAILROADS 


SAMUEL REA 


PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


HE progress of any civiliza- 

| tion may be fairly accurately 

measured by its facilities for 

travel and the transportation of 
goods. 

All the empire builders whose 
achievements have proved in any real 
sense permanent have been great con- 
structors of roads, patrons of voyage 
and exploration, discoverers of new 
trade routes, protectors of the high- 
ways of commerce by land and sea. 
Not without reason did ancient 
Rome glory in her magnificent roads, 
and even tho in history we hear of 
them most often as clouded by the 
dust of marching legions, we may be 
sure that during the long Paz Ro- 
mana these splendid highways con- 
tributed to the victories of peaceful 
commerce no less than to the tri- 
umphs of war. 

From that time, indeed, eighteen 
long centuries were to pass before 
any fundamental change took place 
in our facilities for travel and trans- 
portation. We may truly say that in 
these respects the past four score 
years have witnessed a revolution 
infinitely more complete and far 
reaching in its consequences than 
any similar change since the days of 
the Roman Empire. 

When we realize that the practical 
application of steam to the means of 
travel and transportation is a devel- 
opment relatively so new we may be 
better prepared to accept with equa- 
nimity the trials and complications 
which our relations as a people with 
our railroads have recently brought 
upon us. For, if we look at these 
problems of today in their right per- 
spective, we shall be inclined to set 
down many of our present tribula- 
tions as youthful “growing pains” 
rather than as any essentially. seri- 
ous economic malady. 

It is, unfortunately, not always 
easy to retain the true historical per- 
spective in the heat of the fray, and 
much of our present railroad regula- 
tion and legislation, as well as the 
attitude of some railroad interests 
toward governmental control, bears 
evidence to this fact. 
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A case in point is the recent agita- 
tion for and against a five per cent 
freight rate increase. It is certainly 
an important question, worthy of 
the most serious public consideration 
and interest, but the battle has been 
so hotly joined that we are in a fair 
way to lose all true perspective in 
viewing the problem, to come to be- 
lieve that the entire railroad ques- 
tion is going to be settled definitely 
one way or the other by this single 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. - 

This is far from the truth. Indeed, 
the whole question of the five per 
cent increase may be said to be 
merely incident to railroad history, 
unimportant except so far as it 
affects and is affected by our general 
policy toward the railroads. In this 
latter connection it is certainly of 
the greatest importance. 

The rate case is essentially a ques- 
tion of facts, and if a quasi-judicial 
body, such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with the far 
reaching power and sources of in- 
formation granted it by law, cannot 
be trusted to determine these facts 
accurately, and upon them to base an 
equitable decision, then the whole 
theory of regulation by commissions 
falls, and we are confronted with 
problems of vastly greater moment 
than any temporary adjustment of 
transportation costs. 

No brief of the railroads’ case 
could possibly be made more concise 
or impressive than the following 
statement from Mr. Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad: 

“In the present rate case it has 
been shown, for instance, in state- 
ments presented to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, that thirty-. 


five roads in Official Classification 
territory have actually. added to 
their property investment since 1910, 
for additional facilities and equip- 
ment, over $659,000,000. but as a re- 
sult of operations in 1913, altho the 
gross earnings of the thirtv-five rail- 
roads were $186,.775.000 greater than 
in 1910, the net earnings after pay- 


DANIEL WILLARD 


PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 


RAILROAD 


ing operating expenses and taxes 
were actually $16,311,000 less than 
in 1910, showing that not only had 
these particular companies failed to 
earn any return whatever upon the 
new capital invested, but they actu- 
ally had $16,311,000 less net as re- 
turn upon their previous investment 
than was the case before the large 
additional amount of money had 
been put into the plant. It is unneces- 
sary to say that no business enter- 
prise can continue on such a basis.” 

Our present public policy toward 
the railroads, so far as it may be 
said to have assumed definite form, 
appears to be that they shall be built 
and operated by private capital, un- 
der governmental regulation and 
control. This being the case, no fair- 
minded man will expect private cap- 
ital to be invested or long retained 
in a form of business which yields 
little or no profit. Nor is there any 
means short of confiscation to force 
private capital to do so. If, therefore, 
Mr. Willard’s statement of the case 
is fair and true, it brings us face to 
face with one of two alternatives: 
either we must provide some means 
of giving capital invested in railroad 
securities a larger return, or we 
must acknowledge the breakdown of 
our present policy toward the rail- 
roads. 

Let me repeat that it is a plain 
case of facts. These are cold facts 
and figures that Mr. Willard quotes. 
They would appear to place the bur- 
den of the proof upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commis- 
sion has abundant power for the 
verification of these facts and fig- 
ures, having even imposed upon the 
railroads a system of accounting of 
its own devising. 

The question is infinitely bigger 
than the specific case at issue. If the 
railroads’ statement of the case is 
neither fair nor true, if the facts are 
not as stated; if there is even a mo- 
dicum of truth in the charges so 
loosely bandied about—that the rail- 
roads have been swelling their main- 
tenance accounts to make an un- 
favorable showing in net earnings; 
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that they have secretly continued 
practises which are in effect rebates 
to favored shippers; that they have 
made wholesale reductions in their 
working forces for the purpose of 
influencing public opinion in favor 
of the rate increase—if, in a word, 
the railroads have not come into 
court with clean hands, then the pub- 
lic cannot know these things too 
quickly nor be too swiftly aroused to 
righteous indignation. 

If, on the other hand, the. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission cannot 
be trusted to render a just and fair 
decision on the merits of the case; 
if its judgment can be influenced by 
any pressure of partizan politics or 
financial interests; if it is true, as 
sometimes stated, that the chaotic 
conflict of state and national regula- 
tion, supervision and control has 
made efficient and economical rail- 
road operation impossible; if gov- 
ernmental regulation has so intimi- 
dated private capital that the rail- 
roads can no longer obtain at reason- 
able interest rates the funds for 
necessary extensions and improve- 
ments, then the people of this coun- 
try cannot too soon be made to real- 
ize the seriousness of the whole rail- 
road situation, for if these things 
are true we are drifting rapidly into 
the uncharted seas of government 
ownership and govern- 


On the other hand a constantly in- 
creasing total of unavoidable ex- 
pense is heaped upon them by a cross 
fire of mandatory legislation, orders, 
decisions and awards, from the state 
and national legislatures, commis- 
sions, courts and arbitration boards. 

Truly, much is required of the 
railroads these days, and desirable 
as may seem better, quicker, safer 
passenger and freight service, steel 
cars, block signals, the elimination of 
grade crossings, higher wages, im- 
proved working conditions, larger 
tax contributions and what not, one 
thing is worth bearing in mind— 
that there is a limit to the extraction 
of golden eggs from any goose! 

It is small wonder that Mr. Sam- 
uel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, felt called upon to 
sound this note of warning in his 
latest report to his stockholders: 

It is evident that the ability to regu- 
late wages and working conditions, and 
other heavy operating expenses, has, 
as the result of federal and state legis- 
lation, largely past from the control 
of your management, as has also the 
power of your company and other rail- 
roads to charge reasonable rates for 
the public transportation service ren- 
dered. The gravity of the situation is 
indicated in the following quotation 
from the recent award of the Board 


of Arbitration in the matter of con- 
ductors’ and trainmen’s wages: 


“This board has no authority to 
determine the passenger and freight 
rates to be paid in the eastern terri- 
tory; neither is it in a position to de- 
termine whether such an increase is 
justified, as a matter of fact, by all 
the circunistances. This board, how- 
ever, believes that it must make its 
finding as to what is a proper rate of 
pay to be awarded to the conductors 
and trainmen as a result of this arbi- 
tration, without any reference to the 
dilemma in which the railroads are evi- 
dently placed by the laws which make 
it impossible for them to increase pas- 
senger and freight rates without the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or of the railroad commis- 
sions of the various states. To take any 
other view of the question would be to 
decide that no increase of pay, while 
the laws remain as they are, can ever 
be made except voluntarily by the rail- 
roads. Such a decision would render 
arbitrations like this valueless, and it 
would be in effect to hold that railroad 
service in the eastern territory must 
continue to be rendered at existing 
rates of pay which have been deter- 
mined by the most careful inquiry to 
be inadequate. At the present time a 
ton of freight is moved in the eastern 
territory more than three miles for the 
value of a two-cent postage stamp. This 
is the cheapest railroad service to the 
shipper to be found on the face of the 
globe. In the face of such a fact, it 
would be unjust to say that railroad 
employees must continue to be satisfied 
only with what can be had from freight 
rates as low as this. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and not this 
Arbitration Board, has the duty of de- 

termining whether the rail- 





ment operation. There 
would be no other alter- 
native, since it is incon- 
ceivable that we should 
ever return to the condi- 
tions preceding regula- 
tion in the railroad world 
of a generation ago. 

These are the _ real, 
fundamental issues that 
underlie the rate case. 
It has brought us, in a 
sense, to a turning in the 
road; it has opened our 
eyes to the fact that we 
have reached a crucial 
point in the formulation 
of our policy as a nation 
toward our railroads. The 
men responsible for the 
direction and manage- 
ment of the great rail- 
road systems are keenly 
sensible of the serious- 
ness of the situation. If 
we accept their presenta- 
tion of the facts in the 
case, it is indeed no envi- 
able plight in which they 
find themselves. 

On the one hand their 
income, as determined by 
the freight and passenger 
rates, is fixt by certain defi- 








roads can earn in addition 
to their other charges, with- 
out an increase of freight 
rates, the rates of pay that 
this board believes to be due 
at the present time to the 
conductors and trainmen, 
which rates are embodied in 
the award following.” 

“It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion,” Mr. Rea 
continues, “that some 
way must be found 
whereby the serious but 
divided responsibility of 
government regulation of 


rates, wages and other 
railway matters shall 
either be concentrated 


under one administrative 
branch of the Govern- 
ment, or the results of 
legislative acts, orders of 
commissions and awards 
of arbitration boards 
shall be recognized by 
rate regulatory commis- 
sions, so that regulation 
of wages, rates and other 
matters may continue 
without working a mani- 
fest injustice to the rail- 
roads and those who have 
invested in their securi- 
ties.” 

In a recent conversa- 








nite limitations over which 
they have no control. 


Paul Thompson 
DANIEL WILLARD, PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 


tion with the writer, Mr. 
Rea described in more 
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detail some of the diffi- 





culties under which a 
great railroad system, 
operating in several 
states, labors as a result 
of this divided responsi- 
bility of governmental 
regulation.-While most of 
the specific cases he in- 
stanced were necessarily 
rather technical, no one, 
hearing Mr. Rea’s calm, 
dispassionate statement 
of facts, could fail to 
realize that, like the po- 
liceman in the “Pirates of 
Penzance,” the American 
railroad president’s “lot 
is not a happy one.” 

The Interstate Com- 
merce law, for example, 
forbids a railroad from 
allowing free transporta- 
tion to public officials; 
yet in the State of New 
Jersey such free trans- 
portation is exacted by 
law. Railroads are seek- 
ing to remove grade 
crossings as rapidly as 
funds will permit, but 
some states have enacted 
laws placing the entire 
burden of such removals 
upon the railroad com- 








: appear logical to have the 
responsibility for wage 
adjustments rest where 
the responsibility for rate 
adjustments now rests— 
with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

One cannot discuss 
questions like these with 
any of the leading rail- 
road executives like Mr. 
Rea without coming to a 
-very impressive realiza- 
tion of the long look 
ahead they must always 
keep. The successful rail- 
road head, more than any 
other type of business 
man, must be always 
alive to the requirements 
of coming generations, 
always building for the 
future, and these men are 
not even now so much 
concerned over- present 
difficulties as they are 
alarmed at what the 
tendencies of the day be- 
tide for the future. It 
was James J. Hill, I 
think, who declared some 
years ago that to care 
adequately for this grow- 
ing country’s needs, the 
railroads should be spend- 








panies, thus actually re- 
tarding the progress of 
this movement, not only 
in particular states, but in other 
states as well. 

The railroads are forced by state 
laws to place unnecessary men on 
train crews, they are forced by state 
laws to hold down passenger fares, 
and they are unable to obtain the 
money with which to recoup their 
losses on this account except by go- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. One state compels the rail- 
roads to install automatic block sig- 
nals, and the same company may 
thereby be prevented from installing 
signals which may be more necessary 
in neighboring states where traffic 
is heavier. 

Arbitration boards in awarding 
increased wages intimate compen- 
sating relief must be sought from 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion without indicating how that re- 
lief may be \ obtained. The most 
serious difficulty of all is ‘the fact 
that whereas constantly increasing 
burdens are being placed upon rail- 
road expenses, no consistent or defi- 
nite action is being taken to provide 
the revenue with which to meet these 
demands. ° 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a short time ago intimated that 
allowances to industrial railroads 
should be abolished, the railroads 


Pach Brothers 
SAMUEL REA, PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


filed tariffs with the commission 
making such abolition, only to find 
that these tariffs were suspended on 
intrastate traffic by the commissions 
of a number of states. There is also 
the possibility at any time that even 
if a general increase in freight rates 
were to be permitted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
whole plan might be killed by a few 
state commissions refusing to per- 
mit the increased rates to apply on 
intrastate business. 

Mr. Rea was asked for some ex- 
pression of opinion as to the best 
means of correcting these unfor- 
tunate consequences of divided re- 
sponsibility in regulation. 

“We have pointed out the difficul- 
ties of the present situation,” he 
replied, “and all fair-minded, reason- 
able men know that some way out of 
these difficulties must be found.” 

Later in discussing the same gen- 
eral question Mr. Rea suggested that 
there were interesting possibilities 
in the proposal which has been made 
for federal incorporation of rail- 
roads. He made it plain, however, 
that he had not given this proposal 
serious enough consideration to war- 
rant him in discussing it as anything 
more than a tentative suggestion. 
Mr. Rea also intimated that it would 


ing a billion dollars a 
RAILROAD year for extensions, im- 

provements, terminal 
facilities and new equipment. In 
recent years the railroads have not 
been spending half that sum. The 
building of new railroad lines, addi- 
tions and betterments is all but at a 
standstill. It is difficult for us now 
to appreciate the seriousness of the 
situation, but if it continues long 
future generations will pay the pen- 
alty in full measure. 

In this condition Mr. Rea was 
asked if he thought that under pres- 
ent conditions the railroads would be 
justified in spending such vast sums 
of money as required, for instance, 
to build the great Pennsylvania and 
New York Central terminals in New 
York City. 

“The railroads today would not be 
able to undertake such projects,” he 
replied, soberly, “for the very good 
reason that they could not obtain at 
any reasonable interest rates the 
funds necessary to carry out the 
work.” 

There is something fundamentally 
wrong with a situation like this. 
Opinions may differ as to where the 
responsibility rests, but surely we 
may all agree that something should 
be done without delay to remedy the 
present plight of the railroads. The 
American people will never rest con- 
tent to see this country’s develop- 
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ment and growth hampered and 
checked by inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities. 

It is unfortunately true that the 
railroad men of today have inherited 
a legacy of public hostility for the 
causes of which they cannot justly 
be held responsible, No one realizes 
this more keenly than the railroad 
men themselves. The very fact that 
they are today prepared to face 
frankly and openly acknowledge 
this feeling of hostility seems to me 
the most hopeful indication that an 
era of better feeling is at hand. 

“T think this feeling,” says Mr. 
Willard, “was largely due to the fact 
that in the past the railroads did 
things that, in the light of present 
day standards, ought not to have 
been done. I might in this connection, 
if it were worth while, urge extenu- 
ating circumstances, but I think it 
would be more profitable to consider 
instead the situation as it exists to- 
day. 

“It is beyond doubt that there has 
been a more or less general feeling 
of hostility toward the railroads, 
and it was due, among other things, 
to the fact that the railroads exer- 
cized at times, we will say, or at least 
they were supposed to have done so, 
a control over some of the people’s 
representatives and public officers 
that was not in harmony 


railroad today is a semi-public insti- 
tution, and because of that fact, the 
officers and employees of the railroad 
are semi-public sefvants.” 

With men like these to deal with, 
is there not room for a convention of 
peace between the people of this 
country and the railroads? Can we 
not, as President Wilson suggests, 


“deal with them in complete frank- 
ness—show them that all we desire 
is an opportunity to codperate with 
them” to the end that our American 
railroads may be in the future, as 
they have been despite all deficien- 
cies of the past, true leaders in the 
development of American industry 
and commerce? 


A WOMAN WHO HAS FOUND FREEDOM 
BY ERNESTINE EVANS 


HE first visit of Mrs. Have- 

i lock Ellis to America is yeast 
to the woman’s movement. 

Mrs. Ellis is fifty-four, but she defies 
any classification by years. Her eyes 
are shining blue. Her animation is 
without restlessness and without 
movement, not unlike the electric 
composure of Madame Montessori. 
Mrs. Ellis wears her hair short. It 
is gray and curls back from her fore- 
head in a romping wave. It seems it 
was cut several years ago during a 
fever, and the sensation of freedom 
clipped locks had given her she chose 
never to lose. The incident is un- 
important. But it is an essential clue 
to the radiant impression Mrs. Ellis 
leaves. She has been finding free- 
dom all her life, by intent or by 


accident, and she has never been 
afraid of it. 

For the suffragist of England, she 
has an appreciation. But economic 
freedom for women she holds to, as 
a bigger, more fundamental un- 
shackling of life for men and for 
women. She looks back on her own 
marriage to Havelock Ellis. The con- 
tinuing buoyancy and widening 
hopes of their life, she says, are the 
outcome of an experiment in perfect 
equality of the sexes. She herself has 
been self-supporting since she was 
eighteen, free always to come and 
go. She and her husband have twin 
cottages in Cornwall. Occasionally 
they take a house together. Or 
she goes up to London to visit 
him in his apartment. The fact 
that no physical bound- 





with our democratic ideas 
of government.” 

“They showed partial- 
ity between shippers and 
between communities, as 
regards rates, passenger 
fares and conditions of 
service. They were not 
sufficiently considerate of 
the rights of others, and 
further, financial transac- 
tions of an objectionable 
character were suspected 
and disclosed in numerous 
instances.” 

That is a picture of a 
railroad era that has past, 
and, we may fairly hope,’ 
past for good. In talking 
with men like Mr. Willard 
and Mr. Rea nothing is 
more evident than their 
ability and willingness to 
see the whole railroad 
situation from a _ broad 
and liberal point of view, 
with full realization of 
their responsibility to the 
public. 

“They appreciate,” Mr. 
Willard expresses it, “the 
change that has come 
about concerning the re- 
lation of the railroad to 
the public, they under- 








aries of a man-owned 
house have shut the world 
away from her she counts 
as root-soil of her happi- 
ness. 

Not one experience of 
her life, seen in the round 
and in the long run, 
seems to have dimmed her 
tremendous faith in the 
glory of conscious equal- 
ity in all human personal 
relations. For eight and 
twelve and seven years, 
three servants have come 
and worked not for, but 
with her. She has no serv- 
ant problem. 

It is this woman, rich 
with sober observation of 
life wherever she has 
found it, possest of a 
whimsical humor to 
steady relations out of 
focus, who makes a reli- 
gion of frankness. Noth- 
ing she says, but gains 
from being unwrapt from 
mystery. And love gains 
most of all from the op- 
portunity to flourish in 
freedom when, separated 
from material ties, it 
suffers scrutiny and 
grows in sunlight. 
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MRS HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Yonkers, New York 





THE STRICKEN GIANT 
The motion picture film of “Sport and Travel in Central Africa” is remarkable for such close-range views of animal life as this of 
a wounded elephant 


THE WOMEN OF BETHULIA 


A well outside the wall is the city’s sole supply and when this is captured by the hosts of Holofernes the people are reduced 
desperation. A scene from Aldrich’s Judith of Bethulia as presented in the motion pictures 
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THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 











A PAGE FROM THE APOCRYPHA 


Hear me and I will do a thing which 
shall go thruout all generations to the 
. children of our nation. 

But Judith, for all her prophetic 
vision, did not foresee that her heroic 
deed would go to the children of her 
nation as well as to several million 
gentiles in an undiscovered continent 
by.means of thé moving film. But if 
she had she need not have been dis- 
pleased at the prospect of such pres- 
entation, for the dramatic story does 
not lose its power to thrill by the 
lapse of centuries or its transmuta- 
tions thru the medium of many arts. 
It has served in turn as the theme 
for artist, dramatist, poet and nov- 
elist, but the cinematographer does 
not hesitate to challenge comparison 
with the older arts. He has set up a 
substantial looking city wall and 
marshaled the chariots and horse- 
men of Assur by hundreds to the 
storming of Bethulia. The advance 
of the Assyrians, the fight for the 
control of the spring outside the 
gate, the starvation of the be 
leaguered city, the reveling in the 
tents of Holofernes are shown with 
an effectiveness that has elicited 
praise for the production even from 
the critic of the London Times. 

The motion picture has robbed the 
stage of its realism so it is being 
forced to search for new effects just 
as photography by a natural reaction 
forced painting into cubism, futur- 
ism and the like. To see this diverg- 
ence most plainly one should compare 
these scenes of outdoor activity with 
the pictures of Ludwig Sievert’s set- 
ting for Hebbel’s Judith in a recent 
number of Biihne und Welt; strange, 
bare, monumental, massive, post im- 
pressionistic they are, attracting at- 
tention by their very unnaturalness 
and impossibility. 

The film follows the play of Thom- 
as Bailey Aldrich and shows Judith 
hesitating for a moment as to 
whether she should carry out her 
dreadful purpose or go to Nineveh 
with Holofernes, toward whom her 
heart softens as he makes love to 
her. The writer has to describe such 
an internal conflict in slow and 
clumsy words, but the cinematog- 
rapher presents it more as a real 
mental process by flashing on the 
screen the picture of the dying wom- 
en and children of Bethulia whom 
Judith has set forth to deliver. 

It is curious to see how much more 
:squeamish the motion picture is than 


the arts that have been long estab- 
lished and won their freedom. “Ju- 
dith with the head of Holofernes” 
has been a favorite topic for artists 
from Botticelli to the present. Nance 
O’Neill. when she gives Aldrich’s 
Judith of Bethulia cuts off the head 
of the Assyrian captain with great 
deliberation and makes much of her 
bloody sword. But in the motion pic- 
ture the offensive details of the mur- 
der are hurried over and obscured 
and the head is wrapt up until it 
makes its appearance on a pike in 
the distance. (Four reels. Biograph 
Company, New York.) 


LIGHT ON THE DARK CONTINENT 


An animated lesson in geography 
such as only the movies can give is 
the new Pathé film, Sport and Travel 
in Central Africa. Think what it 
means to a child or any one else to see 
a letter carried all the way from the 
interior of Africa to London, to 
watch every stage of the transit; first 
carried by a runner thru the jungle 
on the cleft end of a stick, then by 
canoe to a felucca, next by camel post 
over the desert, by a _ sternwheel 
steamer down the upper Nile, by 
train to Alexandria, by the big 
steamer. thru the Mediterranean 
until finally the postman rings at the 
area door of the London house, the 
entire route being traced on the map 
by a pencil in hand as the pictures 
are shown. 

Many fine films of African animal 
life have recently been on exhibition, 
but this in some respects surpasses 
them all. Here are giraffes and leop- 
ards taken at close range, herds of 
hippopotami and elephants, and most 
remarkable pictures of bird life. The 
slaughter of the egret and marabou 
for their feathers will give the teach- 
er who belongs to the Audubon So- 
ciety a chance for a moral lesson on 
game preservation. From one scene 
we find that a monkey and a marabou 
can have as funny a time as a monkey 
and a parrot. 

The Denkas (better, Dinkas) of 
the White Nile region furnish many 
curious scenes of native life from 
which we judge that the British con- 
sul was right when he filled out the 
blank in his official report under the 
head of “Manners and Customs” with 
the words: “Manners, none; customs, 
nasty.” But owing to the superior 
fastidiousness of the American pub- 
lic the importer has cut out several 
hundred feet of dining views which 











delighted the French and English 
audiences. Our people, nevertheless, 
will not regret that they cannot see 
the negroes eating their way bodily 
into an elephant and similar scenes, 
however pleasing they might be to 
the anthropologist. (General Film 
Co., New York.) 


A REALISTIC DRAMA 


Tess of the Storm Country is one 
of a colony of squatters on the edge 
of a large estate. In addition to hav- 
ing her means of livelihood taken 
from her by the owner of the prop- 
erty, she has thrust upon her the 
illegitimate child of his daughter. 

“Little” Mary Pickford, delightful 
even in dirt and tatters, acts with 
great vivacity and marvelous mo- 
bility of facial expression. From 
tear-filled eyes to unrestrained hi- 
larity, to spiritual intensity, to 
motherhood, to baby mischief, she 
changes instantly—and her beauty 
is as present in the violence of emo- 
tion as in repose. The scenes are well 
managed—especially the rain and 
snow storms, which are amazingly 
realistic; and much of the action is 
difficult. There is a jump from a rail- 
road trestle many feet into a river 
below, less than a second before a 
train dashes across. There is a strug- 
gle with waves and with undertow 
and a daring rescue by Miss Pick- 
ford herself. (Famous Players Film 
Co., New York.) 


THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 


The film form of this novel con- 
fines itself to the episode of Effie 
Deans’s disgrace and trial and Jea- 
nie’s barefoot journey to London for 
her pardon. This involves many de- 
viations from the original, and while, 
of course, such liberties are as allow- 
able here as in any other dramatiza- 
tion the pantomime is not always 
easy to follow, especially since the 
story is one of the less familiar of 
Scott’s romances. But this comes 
from the same producer as The Old 
Curiosity Shop, which was reviewed 
in our issue of April 27 and has the 
same characteristics of pleasing pho- 
tography and scenes and careful at- 
tention to the details of costume and 
setting. If Hepworth puts on Ivan. 
hoe we may be sure that he will not 
make the blunder of the American 
producer who introduced “Good 
Templars” instead of “Knights Tem- 
plars.” (Five reels. Hepworth Amer- 
ican Film Corporation, New York.) 
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SUPERHENS 


T was an English bird which 
| Re the record for a year’s egg 

laying in the second international 
egg-laying contest at Connecticut 
Agricultural College, a White Leg- 
horn pullet named “Baroness IV” in 
the pen of five belonging to Thomas 
Barron of Catforth, England. She 
laid 282 eggs in the year, one egg 
better than the record made in the 
national contest at the Missouri State 
poultry experiment station by “Lady 
Showyou,” an Illinois White Ply- 
mouth Rock, in the previous year. 

This bird and the entire Barron 
pn, which laid 1190 eggs in the 
year, averaging 238 each, remain 
to be added to the breeding stock of 
the United States in the effort to 
raise the present rate of egg produc- 
tion and lower the cost of the break- 
fast egg. That is what these egg- 
laying contests are for; the birds are 
housed, fed and cared for uniformly 
and by methods quite practical for 
the individual poultryman; and from 
these two big contests in their two 
years have gone out more than 2000 
egg layers with averages of 150 or 
more eggs a year each. Their prog- 
eny should aid to increase the pres- 
ent average of eggs laid per year by 
the nearly four hundred million hens 
in this country from its present fig- 
ure of about eighty per hen. 

In the Connecticut contest an 
American Leghorn laid 267 eggs in 
the year and in the second Missouri 
affair one laid 260, over twelve times 
her own weight of 234 pounds, a 
world’s record in itself. In the third 
Connecticut contest interesting ex- 


periments are going on in the adap- — 


tation of Professor Metchnikoff’s 
sour milk theories to pullets, and two 
editors of farm papers have entered 
mongrels in the hope of seeing the 
old speckled hen make a good show- 
ing against international thorobreds. 
The third Missouri competition 
brings together topnotch egg layers 
from England, Germany, Canada, 
South Africa, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, where egg-laying contests 
originated. There a pen of six birds 
has averaged 264.8 eggs each in a 
year. 


THE SURFACE OF MARS 


FRENCH astronomer, M. 

Fridtjof Le Coultre, has made 

the surfaces of planets his 
special study for the past three years 
and has recently published the re- 
sults of his observations in L’Astro- 
nomie. Among the curious phenom- 
ena that he has observed on the sur- 
face of Mars are certain sudden lu- 
minous points detected in the neigh- 
borhood of the dark patches known 

















THE CHAMPION HEN 


“Baroness IV” upheld the glory of her native 

England by defeating all comers in the second 

international egg-laying contest. Her record 
was 282 eggs 


as “lakes.” These points appear with- 
out any visible reason, flash, go out, 
shine again, and so on, for several 
minutes at a time. The glow about 
them resembles the bluish light of 
the electric arc. M. Le Coultre be- 
lieves that the light is not reflected. 
But the most curious details that he 
reports are certain white spots that 
change form from night to night. 
These are seen to enlarge and to con- 
tract; sometimes they appear, only 
to disappear shortly afterward, to 
be seen no more. He sees nothing in 
common between these white spots 
and the polar caps. They seem to be 
constituted of less stable matter than 
the white spots at the poles, and also 

















THE JOB SLOT-MACHINE 


One drops a quarter and pulls out a card giv- 
ing on the back the address of the employer 
whose needs are announced on the face 


appear to be quite unaffected by the 
climatic changes on the planet. In 
their constant variation of size he 
has never seen any trace of dark 
matter on their circumference. 

M. Le Coultre believes that he has 
discovered a state of matter that is 
entirely unknown to us. He consid- 
ers these spots to be actually a liquid 
of some sort or other. When the seas 
and continents are covered with the 
gray or yellowish fogs that envelop 
the Martidn atmosphere, the white 
spots are also hidden from sight. M. 
Le Coultre’s conclusions on the sub- 
ject are as follows: The blue regions, 
from their geographical position, and 
from the erosive action of the blue 
element upon the yellow surfaces, are 
probably liquid, and must be the seas 
whose waves have gradually given 
shape to the contour of the conti- 
nents. The unchanging contour and 
the stability of the yellow regions 
would indicate their relative solidity, 
and suggest that they are continents 
like those of the earth. The fogs are 
unmistakable. They are frequently 
dissipated with astonishing swift- 
ness, which would lead us to believe 
that there are frequent tempests in 
the planetary atmosphere. The seas 
are probably shallow. The canals are 
an objective phenomenon, and some 
of them tend to curve in the direction 
that the planet rotates. Many as- 
tronomers will not accept these views 
of M. Le Coultre regarding the ex- 
istence of Martian seas. It is in- 
teresting, however, to have addition- 
al and corroborative evidence of the 
existence of frequent variations on 
the surface of our puzzling neighbor. 


A JOB FOR A QUARTER 


SLOT machine which offers 
Az opportunity for employ- 

ment when you drop a quar- 
ter in the slot has been tried out 
with success by a Los Angeles in- 
ventor and will be installed in east- 
ern as well as western cities. The 
device is of simple construction—a 
glass-covered card rack, each card 
being exposed under glass in a com- 
partment of its own, which may be 
opened by inserting a coin. The 
cards bear a brief description of the 
position offered, wages, hours, quali- 
fications of applicant required, etc. 
The person who thinks he can meet 
these requirements can secure the 
ecard for 25 cents, and will find the 
name and address on the back. There 
is no risk of even this small sum, 
for if the position is filled the appli- 
cant can get his money back by re- 
turning the card. As the employment 
bureaus charge a fee of from $2 up, 
and are far from reliable, the new 
invention should be a boon to the 
man seeking employment. 

















THE VIGOR OF VERMONT 


BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT 


PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


Dr. Pritchett can speak with au- 
thority on conditions in Vermont, 
for the Carnegie Foundation has 
recently completed a thoro edu- 
cational survey of the _ state 
Bulletin No. 7 of the Foundation, 
which embodies the results of this 
study, is comparable in importance 
with the famous Hanus report on the 
school system of New York City in 
its careful analysis of existing condi- 
tions, its frank criticism of deficien- 
cies and its radical recommendations 
for reform. We have in our issue 
of March 9 exprest our dissent from 
one of these recommendations, the 
withdrawal of all state aid to higher 
education, but we appreciate fully 
the value of the report as a whole 
and we agree with many of its con- 
clusions. Such an investigation by in- 
ternal experts would be of benefit to 
any state, and until they get it the 
other states would do well to ponder 
the Vermont report. One of its chief 
merits is that it did not treat educa- 
tion as a thing apart but as part of 
the community life, and it rightfully 
emphasized the need of bringing it 
in closer accord with the actual needs 
of the people. That President Prit- 
chett does not agree with those who 
look upon Vermont as a state of de- 
serted farms and hopeless inhabi- 
tants is sufficiently evident from the 
following article-—THE EDITOR. 


UR taste as a people has been 

thoroly educated in the last 

twenty years to what is com- 
monly called muck-raking. Reform 
has become a game and the pursuit 
of wickedness a pastime, regardless 
often of the results that are to be 
accomplished. In order to keep pace 
with a public taste thus developed, 
the arraignment of sin, whether it be 
political or social, must be vivid and 
dramatic. A logical, scientific state- 
ment of political and social failings, 
even when put into simple form, at- 
tracts little attention. 

In educating public taste to this 
point the writers for the popular 
magazines have been very influential. 
They have put their statement of 
conditions before the public in clear 
words which the public could under- 
stand, and a clear statement is al- 
most sure to pass for a true state- 
ment. Under their efforts the popular 
magazine became, in the opinion of 
many, the most powerful of agents 
for social and political reform. It is 
not many years since a well-known 
student of American affairs ven- 
tured the opinion that, as a moral 
and intellectual force for the up- 
building of civilization, the ten-cent 


magazine would supplant the uni- 
versity. 

The prediction did not come true. 
The public wearied of muck-raking, 
even when it was cleverly done. The 
uplift magazines fell upon hard 
times. 

The reasons for this are many, but 
perhaps one of the most important 
lies in the point of view from which 
the monthly or weekly magazine un- 
dertook to deal with political corrup- 
tion. The magazine was interested 
primarily in the journalistic treat- 
ment of abuses rather than in either 
the educational or the constructive 
process. The thoughtful and consci- 
entious muck-raker was overshad- 
owed by the sensationalist. The pub- 
lic gradually wearied of the tale of 
sin, when disassociated from direct 
constructive effort. The public has 
come to doubt whether, after all, the 
popular magazine can reform the 
country without some help from 
other people. 

Among those who have contrib- 
uted to such studies Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens has high standing. His hon- 
esty and courage are unquestioned. 
His ability to state his conclusions in 
striking and effective form secures a 
wide reading to what he writes. He 
is an expert in corruption. 

In a recent issue of the Metropoli- 
tan Magazine Mr. Steffens published 
a stirring article concerning “The 
Corruption of New England.” While 
the whole of New England was de- 
scribed in this paper as decadent, the 
states of Connecticut and Vermont 
were pronounced the most hopeless. 
The nature of his conclusions can be 
fairly appreciated from the follow- 
ing quotations: 

New England is the darkest 
part of the United States. It.is cor- 
rupted from top to bottom. The people 
are corrupted. In Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, and in parts of Mass- 
achusetts, voters take cash bribes at 
the polls. This is the next to the last 
stage of political corruption. . .. But 
when the people themselves sell them- 
selves out for money, there is little hope 
left. That means that corruption, which 
begins at the top—which began cen- 
turies before democracy was thought of 
—the corruption of the people means 
that the disease which begins on high 
has gone all the way thru the body pol- 
itic to the very foundation of society 
and the state. 

The progressive motion in New Eng- 
land is not radical; it is more conserva- 
tive than the West, and in two states, 
Connecticut and Vermont, there is all 
the appearance of political and social 
death. There is little vital democracy in 
them. There is little vitality .of any 
sort. There is degeneracy; not only po- 
litical, moral and corn of but physical. 


Mr. Steffens does not give in his 


paper the means of judging the na- 
ture of the investigations and studies 
upon which his conclusions are 
founded, but from the high estimate 
in which he stands it may be as- 
sumed that they rest upon evidence 
satisfactory to himself. At best, how- 
ever, such studies are open to criti- 
cism, if conducted by a single indi- 
vidual or made from a single point 
of view. While a sweeping, well-writ- 
ten paper by a writer of ability has 
more dramatic power than a more 
sober, scientific study resting upon 
the work of a number of men, it is 
also true that the journalistic point 
of view which the magazine writer 
occupies and the necessity for dram- 
atic presentation of his conclusions 
affect not only the nature of the con- 
clusions themselves, but the kind of 
evidence of which his investigation 
takes cognizance. 

It has seemed to me, therefore, 
that Mr. Steffens’ paper furnishes an 
interesting opportunity to compare 
his conclusions with those of a body 
of trained students resulting from 
an inquiry undertaken at about the 
same time, but confined to a smaller 
field. During the past year an in- 
tensive study of education in the 
State of Vermont has been made 
under the direction of the Carnegie 
Foundation. The conclusions arrived 
at rested upon the work of a dozen 
men, most of whom were not directly 
connected’ with the organization of 
the Foundation, but all of whom were 
scholars, experienced in such studies. 
Some of these men spent months in 
the state. They visited every neigh- 
borhood—the remote towns and vil- 
lages and countryside as well as the 
more populous cities. While their in- 
quiry was directed chiefly toward the 
schools and the educational system, 
it also sought to take cognizance of 
the moral and social status of the 
communities and towns. 

In all estimates of the moral and 
social qualities of a whole people the 
opportunity for wide variation of 
judgment is always present, because 
such estimates are made from obser- 
vations upon individuals and it is 
difficult to infer the qualities of a 
whole people from the qualities of 
the necessarily limited number of in- 
dividuals who come under observa- . 
tion. The group of men making this 
study, while they dealt primarily 
with the schools, had unusual oppor- 
tunity to come into contact with rep- 
resentative classes of citizens. The 
children of the schools are themselves 
one of the best sources for estimating 
the moral and social qualities of a 
people; but an examination of the 
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school system involves not only con- 
tact with the scholars and teachers, 
but also with parents, with school 
trustees, with the contractors who 
provide transportation, with people 
in all the varied walks of life who 
are related in one way or another to 
the schools. Finally, in addition to 
all this, a free expression of opinion 
was invited from many hundreds of 
people of all classes regarding the 
conditions which affect the school 
and the school children. While this 
study, therefore, does not represent 
a complete scientific inquiry upon 
these particular fields, it is neverthe- 
less an approximation toward such 
an attempt; and the bias of one ob- 
server is to a certain extent compen- 
sated for by the point of view of an- 
other. 

The observations of this group of 
men were not entirely in accord. The 
conclusions they drew ranged from 
a mild pessimism to a fair optimism. 
One saw widespread social demoral- 
ization where others saw simply the 
weaknesses of a group or a commu- 
nity. In such estimates the tempera- 
ment and training of the observer 
play a large rdéle. In general, it is 
safe to assume that the reformer of 
radical type sees things blacker than 
the more calm scientific student. The 
mass of evidence, however, would be 
fairly represented by the following 
statement: 

Here is a commonwealth, Anglo- 
Saxon in its origin and characteris- 
tics, with a population overwhelm- 
ingly made up of native-born Amer- 
icans, their largest industry agricul- 
ture. For nearly half a century its 
population has remained practically 
stationary, due to the extraordinary 
migration of its sons and daughters. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the moral 
and social conditions of the people 
correspond very closely to those of 
other states—for example, to those of 
the Middle West. There are in Ver- 
mont some sore places. Unfortunate- 
ly, these exist in all states, but the 
great body of the people are ener- 
getic, self-reliant Americans. They 
have characteristics which distin- 
guish them from the people of other 
states, but these are not those which 
have to do with political honesty or 
social virtue. Not only have the Ver- 
monters maintained themselves as 
a vigorous people, but they have 
poured into the life of the coun- 
try at large an_ astonishing 
stream of energetic and capable 
citizens. The theory that the Ver- 
monter in the West and the Vermont- 
er at home are physically and mor- 
ally different is not borne out, at 
least by this study. Taken by and 
large, Vermont represents in the 
matter of physical and moral health 


the average American state—differ- 
ent from others, but neither physic- 
ally nor morally inferior. It ought to 
be recognized, too, that this vigor 
has been preserved in the face of two 
difficulties which have borne more 
sharply on the morale of Vermont 
than on that of other New England 
states—the steady drain of emigra- 
tion and the lack of adaptation of the 
school system to the needs of an 
agricultural state. 

The two phenomena are closely re- 
lated. It is hard to tell which is cause 
and which is effect. There can be no 
question that the failure of the 


school system in the past generation 


to interest the youth of the state in 
the problems of their own environ- 
ment has been one large factor in 
the continuation of emigration. Ver- 
mont, unlike Massachusetts, is essen- 
tially agricultural. When its young 
people turned to industrial pursuits, 
they sought places in other states. 
The influence of the college thruout 
New England upon the school system 


for a generation past has been al- 
most wholly in the direction of lead- 
ing young people away from the 
farms. The elementary schools and 
the high schools have been training 
places which pointed students to the 
industrial life, not to the agricultural 
life. When Senator Morrill succeeded 
in passing the first bill which bears 
his name, one of his strong argu- 
ments was that its passage would do 
“something to induce the father’s 
sons and daughters to settle and clus- 
ter around the old homesteads.” Un- 
fortunately, Senator Morrill’s hope 
has been only in a remote degree ful- 
filled. It can never be fully realized 
until the public schools turn their 
faces in another direction. That a 
state whose primary interest was 
agricultural should endure so well a 
generation of education which stead- 
ily drew its sons and daughters away 
from their homes is in itself a high 
tribute to the physical and moral vir- 
ility of the people. 
New York City 


WILL WOMEN VOTE? 


* BY H. W. QUAINTANCE 
DEPUTY TREASURER OF ALBANY COUNTY, WYOMING 


ILL women vote if given 
the opportunity? The data 
presented herewith are 


gathered from official sources and 
are reliable for Albany County, 
Wyoming, where women have had 
the ballot for the last forty-five 
years. Laramie, the county seat of 
Albany County, is the state univer- 
sity city; has a population of some- 
thing over eight thousand, and is the 
only incorporated place. The remain- 
der of the county may, therefore, be 
conveniently classed as rural. 

According to the census of 1910 
the population, twenty-one years of 
age and over (i. e., those having 
right to vote), exprest in per cents, 
was divided as follows: 


Albany Rural 
county Laramie districts 
percent percent percent 
Wee kieeaeaun 68 66 73 
cacheeneee 82 34 27 


The returns of the general elec- 
tion held November 5, 1912, shows 
that, of those voting, the men and 
women stood as follows: 


Albany Rural 
county Laramie districts 
percent percent percent 
61 


cneeeeewete 39 44 31 
A comparison of these figures 
shows, for the country as a whole, 
that while the men constituted sixty- 
eight per cent of the total popula- 
tion having right to vote, they cast 
only sixty-one per cent of the votes; 
while the women, constituting only 
thirty-two per cent of the total pop- 


ulation having right to vote, cast 
thirty-nine per cent of the votes. 
This variation grows out of the fact 
that of the 5171 men having right to 
vote, only #734, or barely one-third, 
voted; while of the 2453 women hav- 
ing right to vote, 1123, or nearly one- 
half, voted. A table, showing, for 
each of these two classes of voters, 
the per cent which those voting were 
of the total having the right to vote 
in that class, is presented herewith: 


Albany Rural 
county Laramie districts 
percent percent percent 


ANE 34 30 48 
Srppagee: 46 42 60 
In this last table we have a true 
index of the relative interest taken 
in elections by these two classes of 
voters. The relatively greater inter- 
est of the women than of the men is 
shown not only in the figures for the 
county as a whole, but is shown true 
both for the city and for the country 
districts when considered separately. 
The attitude of the more educated 
women toward the suffrage can be 
only inferred from the fact that in 
the election precincts immediately 
about the university campus, which 
constitute the more purely resi- 
dence district of the city, forty- 
seven per cent of the total vote cast 
was cast by women; while in the pre- 
cincts about the depot, which repre- 
sent the most nearly opposite ele- 
ments of the city’s population, only 
thirty-eight per cent was so cast. 


























THE BRITISH BUDGET AND HOME RULE 


BY G. DOUGLAS WARDROP 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT IN LONDON 


Tes spotlight on British poli- 
tics has been switched, for the 
time being, on the remarkable 
budget statement which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer made before the 
House on Monday, May 4, and which 
it was my privilege to hear from the 
Members’ Gallery. 

The Opposition press greet the 
Chancellor’s proppsitions as “incom- 
prehensible” and “too complicated 
for any definite opinions to be ex- 
prest,” and it is assumed by the Lib- 
eral press that the structure raised 
by the Chancellor is so staggering to 
the Opposition that it will take their 
press supporters several days to re- 
cover from their surprize and con- 
coct arguments that may be leveled 
against the new budget proposals 
with a semblance of logic and reason. 

The Times contends that Lloyd 
George has failed to touch what 
seems to them his ever primary de- 
sire, the “popular” vote, for in the 
belief of that paper the budget is too 
involved for the popular mind to 
grasp its significance. It says also: 

From the widest standpoint of na- 
tional finance Mr. Lloyd George’s meth- 
ods cannot be called prudent by any 


one. Most financiers will pronounce 
them reckless to the point of danger. 

The Daily News 
believes that Mr. 
Lloyd George is 
entitled to con- 
gratulate himself 
on the reception 
of the budget, 
and says that: 

The truth is that 
men of all parties 
who are concerned 
about the problems 
of government are 
glad that Mr. 
George has taken 
the bull by the horns. The grievances 
of the local authorities are so flagrant 
and indisputable that when at last a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes for- 
ward and deals boldly with them there 
is a universal feeling of relief. 


The broad idea of the new budget 
thruout is that public expenditure is 
general. The benefits accrued from 
expenditures on roads, police, edu- 
cation and public 
health are not 
limited to espe- 
cial areas. These 
benefits are as 
national as_ the 
benefits accruing 
from the navy 
expenditures. But 
not withstanding 
the constantly in- 
creasing element 
of national value 
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in the services of road, police, educa- 
tion, etc., Britain has preserved the 
old rigid divorce between the finance 
of the nation and the finance of the 
community. And this rule has been 
continued without offering any relief 
to the community, while levying new 
burdens upon it. It is the endeavor 
of Lloyd George to correct this 























ASQUITH BONAR’ LAW 
wrong by a scientific correlation of 
national and local expenditure—he 
wants to bring the national income 
tax payer to the relief of the local 
ratepayer. The existing rating sys- 
tem is bad, is oppressive to industry, 
for it takes no account of capacity 
to pay. There has been a demand for 
a local income tax, it is true, but an 
investigation of the results of the 
local income tax on the Continent of 
Europe has shown that the principle 
is hardly applicable to Britain—it 
breaks down on the difficulty of the 
apportionment of the tax as between 
one locality and another in cases 
where the taxpayer has interests in 
various localities. It is easily seen 
that such a tax could be conveniently 
and without trouble evaded. 

The solution has come in the new 
budget. The Chancellor proposes to 
collect the income tax nationally and 
apportion it locally. In addition to 
this, and supplementary, he proposes 
to broaden the local basis of rating 
by making land values contribute to 
public expenditure, using the nation- 
al valuation for the purpose. Thus it 
is his endeavor not only to relieve 
the ratepayer, by an application of 
the national income tax locally, but 
he transfers some portion of the bur- 
den which industry now bears to 
those values which are created by 
the common activities of the public. 

As a whole the budget is a new 
wing of the social reconstruction 
work of the present Government. 

Interest in the Home Rule ques- 
tion at the present moment is rest- 
ing, pending the completion of some 
“conversations” that are now tak- 
ing place among the party leaders. 
This resting has come as a direct re- 


sult of a speech which Winston 
Churchill made in the House of Com- 
mons a week ago, made entirely, as 
he very clearly emphasized, ‘on his 
own responsibility,” and not in any 
way committing the Government to 
any definite action one way or the 
other. The speech created a sensa- 
tion among the supporters of the 
Government, and it was anticipated 
that the result would be somewhat 
disastrous to the Liberals. However, 
Mr. Churchill proved that he had a 
truer appreciation and understand- 
ing of the true feeling of the Opposi- 
tion than had some of his colleagues ; 
and as a result of the peaceful terms 
of his speech Sir Edward Carson 
showed that the Opposition were will- 
ing to entertain a series of “conver- 
sations” with a view’to peaceful set- 
tlement. Mr. Bonar Law acquiesced, 
and in characteristic fashion stated 
that if Mr. Asquith did not count to 
carry on the “conversations” with 
himself, as has been the arrangement 
before, he would suggest Sir Edward 
Carson and another. After the last 
“conversations” some feeling was en- 
gendered between Bonar Law and 
Asquith by the former saying that 
the latter had misrepresented in a 
statement in the 
House the occur- 
rences at the 
“c o nversations.” 
Mr. Asquith has 
made it clear on 
the present occa- 
sion that there 
can be no settle- 
ment over the 
heads or behind 
the backs of any 
of the _ parties 
concerned. A con- 
ference which 
would include Sir Edward Carson 
but exclude Mr. Redmond could not 
be reconciled with Mr. Asquith’s 
declaration. It would be concluded 
if such a conference took place 
that either Mr. Redmond was not 
invited, or that having been invited, 
he refused. The first explanation 
would imply a 
desire to settle 
the Irish question 
without consult- 
ing the represen- 
tatives of three- 
fourths of the 
Irish people; the 
second would im- 
ply a belief in the 
possibility of set- 
tling the Irish 
question without 
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consulting these leaders. Neither 
course could possibly lead to success. 
No settlement can be worth anything 
that does not have the approval of 
the Nationalists. More than that, 
they must play a leading part in the 
shaping of it. 

Speeches delivered within the last 
few days by Balfour, Milner, Lans- 
downe and others show the strong 
feeling in certain quarters of the 
Opposition against any kind of a 
settlement—they represent the “No 
Surrender” element. There are said 
to be a hundred Unionist members 
in the House of Commons in this 
section. Their platform is to resist 
Home Rule in any shape or form— 
federal or not, whether with or 
without the exclusion of Ulster. How- 
ever, the effort at “conversations” is 
being made and ought to be made. 
But “conversations” which revolve 
around exclusion of Ulster, I am 
afraid, are not likely to be profitable. 
All Irishmen dislike it and regard it 
as evil for Ireland, and all Liberal 
Home Rulers are committed against 
it by their convictions and their 
pledges. It has yet to be shown that 
federalism—at present only a label, 
not a scheme, a label which, by the 
way, Asquith doesn’t like; he pre- 
fers the term devolution—offers a 
way out of this difficulty. Until that 
is shown, the kind of conference that 
would seem to me to offer the best 
promise would be a conference be- 
tween the Irish leaders. I believe that 
Sir Edward Carson and Redmond, 
rather than submit to the mutilation 
of their fatherland for the conven- 
ience of English politicians, would 
hammer out some scheme satisfac- 
tory to all Irishmen. 

The members of the Government 
state that it is because of the pres- 
ent “conversations” that no action 
has been taken with regard to the 
recent gun-running exploits, but in 
conversation with George N. Barnes, 
chairman of the Labor Party, and 
Philip Snowden, a Labor member, 
the other evening they exprest it as 
their opinion that the inaction of the 
Government was not so much due to 
the fact that they wanted to throw 
a peaceful environment around the 
conferences, but because of the fact 
that they were fully aware they could 
not get the army to obey orders if 
orders had been given. The spirit 
which had overtaken some of the of- 
ficers and caused them to resign had 
permeated to the ranks and that con- 
stituted the Government’s big diffi- 
culty. The Opposition were also 
scared. The gun-running incident 
had opened up the eyes of the people, 
in a manner not accomplished before, 
that there was imminent possibility 
of civil war in Ulster. It is not to be 


understood by this that there was a 
desire for civil war by the Irish peo- 
ple—the two sections of religious 
faith—but thru a well-organized and 
well-financed campaign the Opposi- 
tion have created a state of affairs in 
Ulster which takes one back two or 
three centuries to find a parallel. The 
entire feeling is on a religious basis. 
Fluent orators have so worked upon 
the feelings of the Ulsterites that 
they believe that if Home Rule be- 
comes a fact it will mean a re-institu- 
tion of the hanging tree and inquisi- 
tion chamber by the Roman Cath- 
olics. 

There are two or three cogent rea- 
sons why the Unionist leaders in 
Ulster are willing to spend money 
in a campaign against Home Rule. 
For example—in Belfast there are a 
number of banks who get the most 
of their working capital from the 
rural banks in the south of Ireland. 
The ignorant people in the rural 
south put their money into local 
banks at 1%, and 1% per cent, be- 
cause they are “safe,” while this 
money is invested in Belfast by the 
central banks at from four to seven 
or eight per cent in industrial securi- 
ties and loans. It is consequently to 
the interest of the Belfast bankers 
that the people of Ireland should re- 
main ignorant. Under a Home Rule 
system they would get education in 
all parts of the country. 

London, May 8, 1914 


POTATO LINIMENT 


GAIN science comes to the 
Ase of old wives’ medi- 

cine. Everybody who has lived 
in the country knows that a slice of 
potato is “the sovereign’st thing” 
for a wound, a bite or a bruise, or 
even that dread malady of the farm- 
er, rheumatism. And now the London 
Lancet publishes an article advo- 
cating, from the results of some 
years’ experience, the introduction 
of potato juice into medical practise. 
The author, Dr. Howard, of Clap- 
ham, squeezes the juice out of raw 
potatoes by hydraulic pressure, evap- 
orates off a fifth of the water and 
adds a little glycerin. He finds its 
application to inflamed joints gives 
prompt relief from pain and rapid 
absorption of fluid. He also uses it 
hot for gout in the toe. If, now, any 
doctor calls it superstitious to follow 
the good old custom of mashing up 
a raw potato and binding it on a 
bee-sting or rheumatic limb he may 
be respectfully referred to the Lan- 
cet. Very likely he himself will in a 
few years be writing ext. solani liq. 
on a prescription blank and the drug- 
gist will charge a dollar for it. But 
so far science has afforded no con- 


firmation of the popular belief that 
carrying a potato around in the 
pocket will cure rheumatism. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SLEUTH 


HEN a man of the real 
scientific spirit gets on the 
trail of an idea, no detec- 


tive can equal him in perseverance. 
Thirty years ago Prince Ito called 
upon the professor of literature in 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
Dr. Mozume, for some information 
about the origin of Japanese customs. 
Dr. Mozume said he would look it 
up—and he has been at it ever since. 
Finding that much of the Japanese 
culture came from the continent, Dr. 
Mozume went to the Imperial Library 
of Pekin, where he worked for many 
years, abstracting thousands of vol- 
umes that since then have been lost 
forever by the burning of the arch- 
ives when the allies entered Pekin. 

But Chinese civilization owed much 
to Tibet, so Dr. Mozume betook him- 
self to the Sacred City of Lhasa, 
where no white man was permitted 
to enter, and there studied the man- 
uscripts in the monasteries. Then the 
trail led him over the Himalayas into 
India and there he completed his 
work, tracing Oriental customs, in- 
stitutions, laws and words thru many 
languages from 2500 B. C. to the 
present day. 

But like a true scholar he neglect- 
ed to the last what most authors 
nowadays look after first, the “plac- 
ing” of his manuscript. His bibli- 
ography includes a hundred thousand 
titles. His completed work would fill 
160 Japanese volumes; not so many 
of ours. He tried to sell his collection 
of curios, some of them very rare, to 
raise money to publish his life work, 
but owing to the internal confusion 
of Japan. he could not get anything 
on them. Lawrence Mott, who is try- 
ing to raise $25,000 to publish the 
work in Japanese and English, de- 
scribes Dr. Mozume thus: “Slight, 
about five feet four inches in hight, 
long slender hands, a wonderful head 
covered with iron-gray hair, extraor- 
dinarily high forehead, powerful 
chin, and the saddest-kind eyes I 
have ever seen in a human face. He 
is sixty-four years old, and as he put 
his hand on the index in ten books 
written on the finest of Japanese 
paper it was a picture of a mother 
with her one ewe lamb. His work is 
all that he has to show for his life, 
and it is undoubtedly the most su- 
perb thing of its kind the world has 
ever seen. When Viscount Kaneko 
told him that I would do all I could 
to have it published, tears came and 
with his quaint Japanese bow said, 
‘Please hurry—I am an old man.’” 
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WHEN YOU PAY FOR CHEESE 


“ WAT the middleman!” bids 
fair to become as popular a 
slogan as “Swat the fly!” 

It has been taken for granted that 

the middleman takes his tithe from 

the farmer and his tithe from the 
housewife, and between the two 
manages to amass a heaven-insult- 

ing fortune. But when Prof, H. C. 

Taylor, of the Wisconsin College of 

Agriculture, started trailing the 

middleman to his lair, he discovered 

that this gentleman was not so black 
as often painted, and that there were 

a great many things to be said in his 

favor. 

The inquiry is by no means com- 
pleted. It may never be, so rapidly 
are industrial conditions changing. 
But the first results are interesting. 

Professor Taylor analyzed first the 
processes of distributing Wiscon- 
sin’s cheese, about forty per cent of 
the total output of the country. 
When the Denver housewife tele- 
phones her grocer to send up a 
pound of cheese, she will probably 
have to pay about 25 cents for it. In 
the accompanying chart it will be 
seen that of this amount the farmer 
gets 13 cents, it being taken for 
granted that he has taken his milk to 
a codperative factory and thus pays 
no profit to the manufacturer. 

The dealer in Wisconsin, who han- 
dles by far the largest amount of 
cheese sold at the factories, gets 
about 114 cents. He may be in the 
business for himself, but more often 
buys on commission. Sales are made 
either by private deals or on the 
“dairy boards.” Very little cheese is 
sold on these boards, but they serve 
largely to fix prices. 

Usually the dealer takes the cheese 
to a branch warehouse, where it is 
stored until it can be shipped in car- 
load lots. It costs about %4 cent a 
pound to paraffine cheese, collect it in 
branch houses and ship it to distri- 
bution centers. The cold storage rate 
which the dealers must pay is %& 
cent per pound for a month or less, 
and % cent a pound for three 
months or more up to six months. 
Insurance, interest on money invest- 
ed, and shrinkage come to at least 
52 cent a pound. By this time the 
dealer’s tithe is far from being ex- 
tortion. 

The wholesale grocer receives 
about %4 to 3 cents a pound, - most 
often the latter, for interest on his 
investment and shrinkage. Often he 
has to give credit to the retail grocer 
and that cuts down his profit. His 
profit also seems very fair. 

From % to 21%4 cents goes for 
freight, a fixt charge which only 
the railway commission can remedy 


should it be too high—which it does 
not seem to be, considering that 
cheese is shipped in refrigerator 
cars. 

The largest “rake-off” is made by 
the retail grocer, about 5 cents a 
pound. The grocer must sell in small 
amounts, there is much loss by evap- 
oration after the cheese is cut, and 
unless the store is a cash grocery the 
investment charges are heavy. Only 
the grocer with an enormous busi- 
ness can afford to take a smaller 
profit and come out even. 

On the whole, Professor Taylor 
found that the only way to cheapen 
cheese would be to eliminate some of 
these middlemen processes; or make 
them more economical. But cheese, 
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THE COST OF A POUND OF CHEESE 
Each dot represents one cent. The analysis was 
made by Professor H. C. Taylor of the Wis- 

consin College of Agriculture 


by virtue of its perishable property, 
must be well handled to get it to 
market in good condition, and as yet 
no satisfactory means has been de- 
vised to sell it from factory to home 
direct. The middleman is giving effi- 
cient service and getting a fair 
charge for it. 


BOOKS FOR PREACHERS 


OSTON has on Beacon Hill 
B=: of the most remarkable 

libraries in the world. With 
20,000 books on its shelves it loans 
more than 20,000 volumes a year, a 
circulation of 100 per cent. Its books 
are loaned only to ministers, to 
clergymen of all denominations who 
reside anywhere in the six New Eng- 
land States. It sends packages of so- 
ciology, science, history, biography, 
or homiletics, to any country home 
and any city residence in which is a 
minister who wants to borrow them. 
The cost to the minister is a stamp 
or a post card only. The cost to the 
library, which pays charges both 
ways, is $1500 a year. 

The General Theological Library is 
a unique institution. Careful inquiry 
by the directors has failed to disclose 
any similar library anywhere in the 
world. Founded originally as a local 
library for Boston, it began its pecu- 
liar work ten years ago. First it 
abolished the membership fee as a 
prerequisite for the borrowing of 
books. Then it began to pay charges 
one way to ministers all over New 
England, and in 1909 its borrowers 
numbered 650 ministers a year. In 
that year it adopted the policy of 
paying charges both ways, and in 
the last four years its borrowers 
have almost trebled in number. In 
the six New England States there 
are perhaps 7000 clergymen; of these 
1700—500 in Greater Boston and 
1200 outside—are patrons of the li- 
brary. Each quarter it issues a bib- 
liography of a living topic in which 
ministers are interested. 

The shelves are kept clear of anti- 
quated books. When the present plan 
was adopted about 4000 outworn 
volumes were removed. Perhaps 1500 
books are bought each year, selected 
by an interdenominational commit- 
tee of Boston clergymen. In circula- 
tion sociological books lead all other 
classes. Biographies are next in or- 
der of popularity. Purely homiletical 
books are far down in the column. 
The borrowers are not appropriating 
other men’s sermons. Books of an in- 
spirational character are popular. A 
depository of books for scholars it is 
not intended to be, but a practical 
working collection of the best and 
the latest volumes upon all subjects 
having to do with the duties of the 
pastorate. 
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FOR THE BETTER UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF LATIN AMERICA 


OMETIMES a college faculty 
i a sudden change in the 
curriculum by removing a cer- 
tain study from the list of electives 
where it has been taken by few stu- 
dents and making it compulsory for 
all. Such a change has been made in 
the education of the American peo- 
ple. Hitherto only a few have taken 
an interest in the countries south of 
us, but with the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal some knowledge of them 
will be a necessity to every intelli- 
gent citizen. The minimum of infor- 
mation which may reasonably be ex- 
pected of us is that which is con- 
tained in Professor Shepherd’s Latin 
America, one of the handy volumes 
of Holt’s Home University Library. 
It can be read thru in an evening and 
few evenings will be more profitably 
spent than in learning the character- 
istics and history of the twenty re- 
publics of our hemisphere. Professor 
Shepherd knows how to generalize 
without being rash or hazy, and he 
can particularize without filling his 
pages with confusing figures and de- 
tails. 
From this general survey we turn 
to our nearest neighbor. Books on 
Mexico are coming in fast now, most- 
ly from newspaper men. We reviewed 
a few weeks ago The Real Mexico, 
by Hamilton Fyfe, the correspondent 
of the London Times, and now we 
have a much larger volume, Modern 
Mexico, by R. J. MacHugh, corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph. It is largely made up, how- 
ever, of historical and compiled ma- 
terial and is not so_ interestingly 
written, because it does not give evi- 
dence of so much personal observa- 
tion of the scenes and actors of the 
present conflict as does Mr. Fyfe’s 
book. Mr. MacHugh’s account of the 
hydro-electric development of Mex- 
ico is, however, better than anything 
we have seen elsewhere on the sub- 
ject. Both authors criticize President 
Wilson, tho not in an unfriendly 
spirit, for not recognizing Huerta. 
In The Mexican People we have 
something very different, an inter- 
pretation of Mexican history from 
the standpoint of a revolutionary So- 
cialist who sees in it a continuous 
class struggle for the overthrow of 
ecclesiastical and capitalistic tyr- 
anny. The leading author, Gutierrez 
de Lara, claims that he was arrested 
without warrant, beaten and thrown 
in jail in Los Angeles in pursuance 
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to orders from President Roosevelt, 
who was determined to crush the 
revolution in the interests of Diaz. 
The book contains much else quite as 
surprizing, for instance, that the bulk 
of the Mexican aborigines were not 
Indians but highly civilized Aryans; 
that Santa Ana, President Polk and 
the Catholic Church were co-conspir- 
ators in bringing on our war with 
Mexico; that Santa Ana, while pre- 
tending to offer a patriotic resist- 
ance to the American troops, really 
planned in connivance with the Cath- 
olic Church and the United States 
Government “the deliberate destruc- 
tion of the Mexican army of 18,000 
men”; and that the United States 
was “in complete diplomatic subserv- 
ience to the policy of Napoleon III” 
and was not “even a minor factor” 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


At Bay, by George Scarborough. 
A detective story full of thrills and 
tense situations done in a rapid, 


slender style. 
Macaulay $1.25 


Set to Partners, by Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. Humanly written realism 
involving the triangle. Sparkling 
with details that provoke smiles of 
sympathy. 

Duffield $1.25 


Russia the Country of Extremes, 
by N. Jarintzoff. Loyally yet fairly 
written exposition by a Russian, of 
the history, religion, education, 
politics and military organization 


of her paradoxical country. 
Holt $4 


The Seen and the Unseen at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, by William Dean 
Howells. As amusing, human and 
sympathetic as most of Howells, 
with delightful imagination in in- 
troducing Shakespeare and Bacon 
in person into a present-day visit 
to Stratford. 

Harper’s $1 


The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, by 
D. H. Lawrence. A_ psychological 
play involving sex, with a very sor- 
did setting. Written with insight. 
Kennerley $1 


The Job, the Man, the Boss, by 
Katherine M. H. Blackford and 
Arthur Newcomb. Efficiency sug- 
gestion brought into the realm of 
the concrete by plenty of examples 
from experience. Done in sprightly 
style. 

Doubleday $1.50 


The Misadventures of Three Good 
Boys, by Judge Henry Astrute. 
But not such very good boys, the 
author adds, conscientiously, in 
parenthesis. Parents reading it will 
perforce spare the rod in future. 
restrained by the personal boyhood 
reminiscences it invites. 

Houghton $1.25 




















in the withdrawal of the French 
troops. 

But in spite of its bitter partizan- 
ship, or rather because of it, The 
Mexican People is a book which 
should be read by all who want to be- 
come acquainted with the forces in- 
volved in the present revolution. We 
may question whether the insurgent 
peon is so conscious of his aim as the 
authors represent him, but certainly 
they are not altogether wrong in the 
importance they give to the land 
question. On this point we must quote 
a few paragraphs: 


As the result of these vast land de- 
spoliations the valley of Papantla, 
which once supported a population of 
twenty thousand independent farmers, 
today belongs to one rich family. The 
entire State of Chihuahua belongs to 
three families, headed by a man who 
is reputed the largest single cattle- 
owner in the world. In the State of 
Morelos, from which in recent times 
have sprung the gallant Zapata and his 
followers, four men, one of them the 
son-in-law of Diaz, own every inch of 
agricultural land,-and two hundred 
thousand evicted farmers—now land- 
less peons—till the soil for them at an 
average wage of 12% cents a day. 

More than a million families, aver- 
aging at least five members to the fam- 
ily, and consequently at least a million 
sma]l traders, craftsmen dependent 
upon the custom of these families, a 
total sum of six million working people, 
at least, were torn from independent 
modes of livelihood to become the peons 
of no more than fifty big land-owning 
families and corporations. 

As the Constitutionalist forces ad- 
vanced from district to district, the 
landlords fled before them, leaving 
flourishing estates and ungarnered 
crops ownerless and unprotected. The 
revolutionary government — hard 
pressed for provisions and funds—was 
compelled to confiscate these lands and 
their crops for the maintenance of the 
campaign and the sustenance of the 
people. The peons—suddenly conscious 
of their masterless condition—willingly 
harvested the crops and resowed the 
land on behalf of their brothers in the 
field. And, having done so, they con- 
sider themselves today the owners of 
these lands and stand prepared to de- 
fend their proprietorship, rifle in hand. 


In The Two Americas, by a former 
president of Colombia, we have an- 
other view of Latin America from 
the inside, but of very different tone 
from the foregoing. South America 
is the chief subject of description and 
North America is rather implied by 
the author as an audience. General 
Reyes has served as Minister to the 
United States from the Republic of 
Colombia, but he fulfils in this book 
the more general position as press- 
agent of Latin-America to all the 
world. He describes in glowing terms 
the vast natural advantages, the high 
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O complete your 

camping and tour- 
ing parties, to rent or 
sell your summer real 
estate, to get the right 
kind of boys and girls 
for your school next 
semester, to increase 
your hotel business 
for the summer, use the 


advertising columns of 


The Independent 











SIXTEENTH SEASON 


WAWONA 


A CAMP FOR BOYS ON 
SWANZEY LAKE, - N. H. 





Unexcelled Equipment and Advantages 


SPECIAL FOR 1914 
Three weeks (in August) camping, 
canoeing and fishing in the Maine Woods 
and Tour of the White Mountains with 
experienced Guides. Booklet. 


0. E. BOURNE, West Swanzey, N. H. 














THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 
4th Lake, Fulton Chain. Hot and cold water 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires, 
C. S. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y. 








REAL ESTATE 


TO RENT—Se2! Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.—Fur- 
nished cottage, 11 rooms, 2 baths; large 
piazza and balcony; sea view; among pines and 
spruces; on hillside; 5 min. from ocean. JOSEPH 
ALLEN, 9 Myrtle Street, White Plains, N. Y. 








LAKE CHAMP For rent, charming small 
cottage on Whallons Bay, 
south of Essex. 6 rooms, furnished, secluded. $150 


season, E. W. LEANING, Loudonville, N. Y. 
KENNEBUNK BEACH, ME.—To Rent—Fully fur- 

nished high-class modern houses. Bathing, 
boating, golf course, etc. Rental $300 to $1,000. 
For full particulars address C. E. CURRIER, 
Kennebunk Beach, Maine. 


For Sale or to Rent for the Season 


Shore Cottage, ten rooms at Sachem’s Head, Guil- 
ford, Conn., with or without garage. 

N. E. WORDIN, 

213 Courtland St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











patriotic spirit and the recent cul- 
tural advance of the leading southern 
republics and predicts that the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal will bring 
them to the forefront of civilization. 
As a Colombian he strongly resents 
the action of the United States in 
supporting the secession of Panama, 
but he praises heartily the work of 
sanitation and engineering by which 
our country has made the Canal an 
actuality. Among the many speeches 
by the author and other representa- 
tives of the Pan-American idea in- 
cluded in the book are President 
Wilson’s Mobile address and ex- 
President Roosevelt’s speech at Rio 
de Janeiro. Not the least interesting 
portions of the book deal with 
General Reyes’ early explorations in 
the Amazonian jungles, where the 
Roosevelt party has lately been. He 
also penetrated to the remoter parts 
of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Paraguay 
and Argentina, so he speaks from 
personal knowledge of the countries 
he describes. 

The American tourist has of late 
included Panama in his itinerary, 
but his ambition rarely extends be- 
yond that, altho the southern conti- 
nent contains much more of novelty 
than Europe. One reason for this 
neglect of this inviting field is that 
the European tour is so_ thoroly 
standardized that the traveler can 
figure out his route to the minute 
and the centime, and, if he likes, buy 
in advance a ticket covering every- 
thing. But if he turns southward he 
embarks upon an uncharted sea 
where he can no longer guide his 
course by the stars of Baedeker. He 
will therefore welcome the large vol- 
ume, compact with information, on 
The South American Tour, by Annie 
S. Peck, who contributed to our last 
Vacation Number, of June 7, an arti- 
cle on that subject. Miss Peck tells 
what to see in every important city 
and how to see it with the least ex- 
penditure of time and effort, and the 
details she gives of hotels, railroads 
and commercial travelers’ licenses 
will be equally useful to those whose 
purpose in the trip is to make money 
rather than spend it. That the au- 
thor’s knowledge of South America is 
not confined to city streets will be 
understood by the reader who re- 
members that she holds a gold medal 
from the Peruvian Government for 
being the first to climb Mount Huas- 
caran, 1500 feet higher than Mount 
McKinley. 

We have as yet no American works 
to compare with the valuable South 
American Series imported from Eng- 
land by Scribners. The eleventh vol- 
ume of this series deals with Ecua- 
dor, and is by C. Reginald Enock, 
who also prepared the volumes on 





REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE Eight room cottage at seashore; ten 
acres land; good boating and bathing 








privilege. Cottage to let. CAPTAIN N. W. 
THOMPSON, Friendship, Me. 
SEASHORE COTTAGE "9i,:3",,f00 


nished, on 
Send for picture 


fol uaatietinan Nantucket Island 
G. H. BRINTON, Siaeconset, Mase. 


NORTH SCITUATE BEACH 


TO RENT—Two 9-room houses, fireplaces and 
modern improvements. Best of water views. 
G. S. BAILBY, Egypt, Mass. 


IN THE LAKE REGION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rent for summer, cozy and attractive farm- 
house, newly furnished and renovated, with 
charming view of nearby lake, also Mt. Kear- 
sarge. Seven large rooms. Garden and garage. 
ALLAN BROWN, Concord, Mass. 
For SALE—An especially good Summer Camp 
on Lake Sunshine, in Jaffrey. One of the best. 
Price low. Also one of the best modernized Camps 
in Mass. Three baths, lights, water, pine woods 
and everything pleasant. H. W. HAYWARD, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


MT. CHOCORUA 


FOR RENT—CAMP PAUGUS, a small 
nished house at the foot of Mt. Chocorua, Tam- 
worth, N. H., near all trails; high land, beau- 
tiful views, pure water; ideal spot for rest and 
pleasure; rent $125 for season. For particulars 
apply to Miss A. C. HOWBDS, 136 Beacon St., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET—‘‘Lochlea,’’ a large, 
new, completely furnished residence on Lake 
(George with 8 acres and 500 feet lake front; one 
mile from R. R. station; twelve bedrooms, main 
hall 60x10%, drawing room 30x18, dining 24x18, 
reception 13x18, library 14%x18, billiard 34x16; 
ten open fireplaces, five bathrooms, electric light, 
vapor heating. Garage. Pamphlet, pictures, 
terms, etc., upon application. 

Also a smaller brick house, completely furnished. 

Apply to ESTATE EDWARD M. SHEPARD, 
h27 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR RENT—APARTMENT IN BROOKLYN 


Family moving to the country will sublet com- 
pletely furnished eight room apartment, including 
piano, at a uced figure, from June to October. 
Located on Brooklyn Heights, overlooking harbor 
and near subway. Delightful, cool location and 
excellent opportunity for family intending to spend 
the summer in New York. Rent $55 per month. 
Address M. L. S., care The Independent. 


The Best Summer Resort in the United States 
is New York City. I will rent for the summer 
months my furnished apartment of ten rooms and 
three baths on Riverside Drive, four minutes 
walk from the Ejighty-sixth street subway sta- 
tion, for $100 a month, considerably less than 
the landlord’s rent. The apartment house is one 
of the finest in New York, with electricity and 
all modern conveniences. Its unsurpassed loca- 
tion makes it cool, airy and quiet. Fine oppor- 
tunity for the right sort of people. Address 
X. Y. Z., care The Independent, 119 W. Fortieth 
St., New York. 
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A Beautiful Country Estate 


of 250 acres with attractive house of 15 
rooms, 3 farm houses, barns, stables, etc., at 
Mt. Carmel, about 7 miles north of New 
Haven, near trolley and railroad station. 
Charming views, fine trees and fertile fields. 
Price $32,000. 


Address P. O. Box 422, New Haven, Conn. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Camps and cottages in any part of the 
Adirondacks; write for free illustrated 











Booklet. 
W. F. ROBERTS 
Real Estate Saranac Lake, N. Y. 











ASBURY PARK 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Send a stamp to the Municipal Information 
Bureau, 315 Boardwalk, Asbury Park, N. J., 
for summer program, hotel directory, list of 
real estate agents and two color folder de- 
scriptive of the 

Wonderland of the North Jersey Coast 


Fifty miles south of New York where country 
4 meets the sea. 
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is under the supervision of the 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INF ORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


or business; the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 














EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Siem fares Maen, Gi, gd Me 
5 oul 

Funnson Toure 310 E. Preston Bt. Baltimore Md. 









78 DAY Sail June 17 


Also July 4. A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 
Prof. of Romance Langs.. Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON. 


Send for 
EUROPE nye $8.10" yay ORIENT 
booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 
University Leadership. Party of 15.° 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario, 

















EUROPE at" Moderate “Cost 


for Information. ?. Graham, 
ideal Tours, Box 1056-4 Pittsburgh 








TOUR FOR GIRLS 
Through the wonderlands of Europe; eight Coun- 
tries! Tyrol; Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- 
ing England and Scotland. poenseting Motor Tour 
in the “CHATEAUX COUNT 
MISS WELDON, Murray ain Hotel, New York, 


V4 DAY ALL EXPENSE ia 
NORTHERN CRUISE 
including all essential expenses, visiting Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, the Norway of America. 


This cruise to these foreign lands on the new 
steamers STEPHANO and FLORIZEL of the 


Red Cross Line 


will prove the most novel, delightful and health- 
giving vacation you ever experienced. The ships 
are built especially for tourists; are fitted with 
every device to insure safety. 
Splendid cuisine, orchestra and sea sports. 

No hotel bills or transfers. You live on the ship. 

Reduced rates on superior accommodations during 

Mayand June, Send now tor handsome book 60. 
BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery P1., N.Y. 











Summer Round Trips, $66 and 

$190, including bercn and meals. 

No tours like these anywhere in 

the wend, For iull "re 

write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P. A., 

Alaska S: —— 914 Low- 
man Bidg., Wash. 








By specially chartered 
8. 8S. LAPLAND, 


28,000 tons displacement 
pf —— —_—* to So. 
mer: u Panama 
Canal 


TES TOURS, Teledo, 0. 
Send for Bu. ay C-2 











“® Bermuda 


oa Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN.” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Submarine signals; Bilge keels; electric fans; 
wireless telegraphy. Faste<t, newest and only Steamer 
landing passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. Bermuda tickets good for return by R. M. S. P. Co. 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS via Halifax, N.8, 
most delightful cruise of 
1500 miles. Magnificent 
ae ec scenery: Gut of Canso, 
No:thumberland Strait, 
Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay 
River. 5S. S. “‘Trinidad’’ from New York July Sth and 19th 
August 2dand 16th. From Quebec July 11th and 25th, August 8th 
and 22d. For illustrated pamphiets with iniormatiun apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Sabes Ss. . 
Co., Ltda. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS 
& SON, 245 and 2081 Broadway. 264 and 0531 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 


THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the ts se no objectionable cases. Two 
resident oe 

Address DR. ow. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 














OCEAN TRAVEL “DE LUXE” 


When planning your trip to Europe remember 
the new ALLAN LINE steamers 


“Alsatian” and “Calgarian” 
and Picturesque St. Lawrence 


will add vastly to the enjoyment and pleasure of your trip. 


Magnificent River Trip—Less than 3} Days Open Sea 
Most Luxurious Accommodations—Excellent Cuisine 


LARGEST STEAMERS FROM CANADA 











For reservations, tickets, etc. apply Local Agents or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents, MONTREAL 

















Chile, Peru and Mexico. Ecuador is 
much less known than these and a 
book upon it is accordingly all the 
more welcome. With the opening of 
the Panama Canal Guayaquil will 
be brought within 2800 miles of New 
York, instead of 10,200, as it is now. 
It has at present an unsavory repu- 
tation, but will doubtless soon be 
cleaned up and become an attractive 
as well as an important port. It is a 
pity that Ecuador will not consent 
to sell to us the Galapagos Islands. 
Lying as they do in the same relative 
position to the west of the Canal as 
Porto Rico to the east, they would be 
of great strategic as well as commer- 
cial value to the United States, while 
they are of no use at all to Ecuador 
even as a game preserve for the big 
turtles. Nevertheless that country re- 
fused our $15,000,000 offer for a 
ninety-nine year lease of the islands. 
In this volume Mr. Enock covers with 
his usual thoroness antiquities and 
modern opportunities, climate, nat- 
ural history and people. 

Another useful work comes to us 
from over the ocean, Guatemala and 
the States of Central America, by C. 
W. Domville-Fife, who has written 
before of Brazil and other South 
American lands. He is enthusiastic 
over the commercial and agricultural 
opportunities of Central America and 
strongly urges his countrymen to 
enter the field before it is monopo- 
lized by the Germans and Americans. 
More than half of the three hundred 
pages are devoted to the history and 
geography of Guatemala and a large 
part of the rest to Nicaragua. 

When we turn to the next volume 
of our group, To the River Plate and 
Back, we perceive at once a different 
atmosphere. The author, Director 
Holland, of the Carnegie Museum, is 
a naturalist, well known also to the 
public by his Butterfly Book. He does 
not begin the volume with the ar- 
rival of Columbus or a reference to 
the Aztecs or Incas, but several hun- 
dred thousand years earlier, with the 
Jurassic Period, when lived the Dip- 
lodocus, “the beast that made pale 
ontology famous.” When this eighty- 
four foot Wyoming lizard had been 
installed in the museum at Pitts- 
burgh other countries became jealous, 
and to allay their envy Mr. Carnegie 
had casts made from it for London, 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vien- 
na, Bologna and at last La Plata, in 
the Argentine. It was to escort this 
seventh replica of the gigantic sau- 
rian that Mr. Holland undertook the 
trip. Somewhat to his surprize he 
had a good time and he knows how to 
share it with others, for he writes 
in such a personal and vivacious style 
that the reader will not realize that 
incidentally he is learning a lot about 
the east coast and especially its in- 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 




















Land of Best Vacations 


Quaint Cape Cod 


‘oods, Country—Fresh Water 
| pe ween D Sailing, Motoring, Golf 


Warm tig nr ag 


“Quaint Cape Cod” “Buzzards Bay’ illus- 
trated booklets sent ye request. Advertising 
Department, Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 














THE NORTHFIELD 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


AMONG THE FRANKLIN HILLS. 

A family hotel equipped for comfort. Steam 
heat. Sun parlor. Livery and fireproof garage. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 

A. G. MOODY, H. 8S. STONE, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 





New Hampshire Mountain 
Resort Hotel 22.\ow, Ensiand’s finest 


lake. All amusements. 
Hotel modern in every way. Accommodates 300. 
Prices moderate, Write for Indian Head booklet. 
NEW HOTEL WEIRS, Box 114, Weirs, N. H. 











MONOMONOCK INN, CALDWELL, N. J. 


An exceptional hotel. Most attractive and 
healthful location. Elevation 500 feet. 20 
miles from New York. 22 acres grounds. Golf. 
Tennis. Opens May 28. Special rates for June. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 














Shoreham Hotel 


Washington 
European Plan. Fireproof. 
Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 
R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 





sects and animals. Dr. Holland has 
eyes all around his head and he 
misses nothing of interest whether 
it is politics or paleontology, menus 
or mosquitos. There are eight full 
page color plates and many other il- 
lustrations. 

Latin America, by William R. Shep- 


herd. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 50 cents. 


The Real Mexico, by H. Hamilton 
Fyfe. New York: McBride, Fast & 
Co. $1.25 net. 


Modern Mexico, by R. J. McHugh. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 


The Mexican People, by Gutierrez 
de Lara and Edgecumb Pinchon. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 


The Two Americas, by General Ra- 
fael Reyes, ex-President of Colom- 
bia, translated by Leopold Grahame. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 


The South American Tour, by An- 
nie S. Peck. New York: G. H. 
Doran. $2.50. 


Ecuador, by C. Reginald Enock. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
3 net. 


Guatemala and the States of Central 
America, by C. W. Domville-Fife. 
New York: James Pott & Co. $3. 


To the River Plate and Back, by 
W. J. Holland. New York: G. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


A DOCTOR’S ADVICE 
Dr. Barnesby is an authority on the 
care of babies, and it is a fortunate 
thing for many young mothers with 
more love than experience to guide 
them that they can have a simple but 
authoritative book of advice, as to the 
physical needs of the baby. The Mother 
and the Child, by Norman Barnesby, 
M.D. 
Mitchell Kennerley, $1.25. 


WORDS IN BUSINESS 
Business English, by Rose Buhlig, as 
its name implies, is devoted to the 
routine of business correspondence and 
treats in a live, practical and up-to-date 
manner of word study, grammar, and 
composition. The distinctive feature of 
the volume is the very large number of 
well contrived tests and exercizes. 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1.10. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SINGING 
In The Lost Vocal Art and Its Res- 
toration W. Warren Shaw maintains 
with much show of reason that the “Old 
Italian Method” rested soundly on the 
science on which all really successful 
schools of voice culture must stand— 
the science of psychology, and not on 
the physiological principle which has 
obsessed many teachers since the dis- 

covery of the laryngoscope. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 


IN SUNRISE LAND 
Rather better done than the average 
globe-trotting Englishman’s account of 
his travels is A. H. Exner’s Japan as 
I Saw It. The author was interested 
enough in what he saw to take the pains 
to write about it all entertainingly and 
to intersperse among his personal ex- 
periences much miscellaneous informa- 
tion on Japanese habits and customs. 
The whole forms a sort of guide-book 
to the principal cities of Nippon, pref- 
aced with a long chapter summarizing 
the history of The Land of the Rising 
Sun. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 











Cool, Restful Sleep 


in Summer at 
Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 
The Altitude Makes It Cool 


Absolutely Fireproof: Open All 


Year 


The air is cool and bracing 
during the hot summer months 
in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina. 


At Grove Park Inn there’s 
rest, comfort and wholesome- 
ness. It’s an old-fashioned 
Inn—walls five feet thick of 
granite boulders. Water 
from the slopes of highest 
mountain east of the Rockies; 
milk and cream supplied ex- 
clusively by. Biltmore Dairies 


on estate of George W. 
Vanderbilt. 


Finest golf links in the South 
adjoin hotel. No mosquitoes. 


Write for literature. Rates 


$5.00 a day up. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Asheville, N. C. 


Sunset Mountain 











THE SOUTHGATE 
PROUT'S NECK, MAINE 


A homelike family hotel, delightfully situated, 
near surf beach, library and country club. d- 
dress J. M. KALER, Proprietor, or BERTHA 
RUFFNER Hotel Bureau, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 








“AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS” 
WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
THIRTY-SIX PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 


Leave Boston 9 a. m. and 11.05 a. m. Take 
the 9 a. m. Express from New York, arriving 
at Woodstock at 5 p. m. Beginning later part 
of June take White Mountain Express. For 
information and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager. 
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SCHOOLS 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. University of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 18th, 1914. Address 

C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, Californi« 


Abbot Academy 








A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles 
from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Address Miss ®Ber- 
tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 





SHORT -STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
ca. ree. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.205. Springfield, Hess. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded -1764 


93rd Street and Central Park Wes! 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE 8S. READ, Vice-President 


S&S Ram Esonwein 











Pirtspurcu, Pa. Wooptanp Roan. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
ees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
ervice, Music and Expression. Athletics, DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Heren Coorrnce, Acting President. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
VERMONT 
Sixth Summer Session, June 30 to August 7 








In the Green Mountain region. Charming 
place for summer study and recreation. Fac- 
ulty of 24 instructors, 15 departments. Prac- 
tical courses for teachers. Educators from 
France in French department. Low cost of 
living. Write for bulletin. Address 


Raymond McFarland, Middlebury, Vermont 

















SUMMER CAMPS 
Camp OXFORD, OXFORD, ME. 


“I commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a 
wealthful, hapty, helpful summer place for boys.** —Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes. A booklet will tell you more. 

A. F. CALDWELL. 





A.M. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N.H. 29th SEASON 

A camp where boys are busy all the time. 

Where they learn something worth while. From 

which they return strong physically and strong 

in character. Send for booklet. 

Epwin De Meritte, Principal De Meritte School, 
815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 








KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS 2A7SKILL. ¥. x. 
Catskill Mountains. 

Bathing, swimming, boating; absolutely safe; 
under supervision of teachers; two baseball dia- 
monds; two lawn tennis courts; rifle range; na- 
ture studies under specialist; all sleep in bunga- 


lows facing a beautiful grove; 


no damp tents; 
large amusement ball; 


piano and billiards; table 

supplied from own farm; tutoring if desired; un- 

surpassed advantages in German. Free courses in 

English, German. Handicraft and Telegraphy. 

DR. PAUL KYLE, Kyle Institute, Flushing, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Boys. 




















THE MARKET 
PLACE 

















NEEDED—A VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Nearly one-half of the world’s rail- 
road mileage is in the United States. 

The railroad companies which own 
and use nearly 250,000 miles of main 
track in this country are capitalized at 
more than fifteen billions of dollars in 
stock and bonds, which are held by 
hundreds of thousands of investors. 

Those who prominently represent 
them complain that they are unjustly 
hampered and restricted by recent na- 
tional and state legislation, and that 
additional restriction is foreshown in 
bills now pending at Washington. Some 
of them predict that this legislation 
and the regulation authorized by it are 
hastening the coming of the day when 
the Government must buy the roads and 
operate them. 

The restrictive legislation as _ to 
which complaint is made has been sug- 
gested by the sins of railway officers 
and governing boards. It has been de- 
manded and emphatically approved by 
the people. Every disclosure of injustice 
or financial crookedness suggests more 
stringent laws. The enactment of them 
can be prevented only by thoro railway 
reform. 

It is deplorable, one of the news- 
papers says, that the New Haven dis- 
closures should have been made while 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was about to announce a decision in 
response to the application for permis- 
sion to increase freight rates by five 
per cent. On the contrary, it is deplora- 
ble that a searching investigation of 
the New Haven rottenness has been so 
long delayed, and that the transactions 
now brought to light were not prevent- 
ed by some official authority. 

It is unfortunate that the entire rail- 
way transportation industry in the 
United States must suffer in public es- 
timation by reason of the recent revela- 
tion of the sins of the Frisco, Rock 
Island and New Haven managers. It is 
unfortunate that the entire industry 
must be subjected to restrictions which 
may be too severe, on account of the 
shortcomings of these three corpora- 
tions. Because of these shortcomings, 
however, the proposed legislation will 
have the support of a large majority 
of the American people. 

It would have been profitable for the 
industry to put its own black sheep 
under guard. It would be profitable even 
now for railway interests to subject the 
black sheep to constant inspection. The 
companies that own nearly half of the 
world’s railway mileage need a vigi- 
lance committee for their own protec- 
tion. 

We suggested some time ago the ex- 
nediency of creating such a committee. 
On March 16 we said in The Inde- 
pendent: 


“The entire railway industr: >f the 


United States suffers in public estima- 
tion at home and abroad by reason of 
such offenses as have been brought to 
light by investigation of the affairs of 
these [the Frisco, Rock Island and New 
Haven] corporations. It would be profit- 
able for the great industry to protect 
itself by undertaking the detention and 
restraint of the guilty by means of a 
permanent committee appointed for the 
purpose.” 

It is a suggestion which deserves the 
consideration of railway men of the 
type of the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. We hear that it has 
been the subject of quiet discussion. It 
should not be laid aside. The railroad 
companies of the United States need 
a vigilance committee. 


A DECISION DELAYED 
There has been unnecessary delay in 
the consideration of the cases arising 
under that part of the new tariff law 
which granted a reduction of five per 
cent on goods imported in American 


‘ships. An order from the Treasury De- 


partment has prevented enforcement of 
this legislation, the department holding 
that it violates several commercial 
treaties. Importers have filed many pro- 
tests, and a large sum is involved in 
the pending cases. Final arguments be- 
fore the Court of Customs Appeals 
were to have been made a week or two 
ago, but the Government asked for de- 
lay, and it has been decided that they 
shall not be made until September. 

This controversy should have been 
settled long ago, either by a court de- 
cision or by act of Congress. The act 
should have been one repealing the re- 
bate clause of the tariff law. That 
clause undoubtedly violates our com- 
mercial treaties with more than a dozen 
nations. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF CHANGES 


The efforts of opponents of the recent 
reduction of the tariff to make political 
use of the effect of that reduction have 
little, if any, support in the facts. As 
a rule, they point to an effect which is 
to be shown hereafter—to something 
that is approaching but has not yet 
arrived. In the resolutions adopted a 
few days ago by the association of the 
manufacturers of knit goods, it was 
urged that the proposed official inquiry 
as to the cost of production should be 
postponed for about six months, because 
“practically all the manufacturers are 
still operating on orders taken prior 
to the passage of the new bill, and 
hence the adverse effects cannot be felt 
until old orders have been exhausted.” 

Those who attack the revision find it 
difficult to explain the great and con- 
tinuing volume of exports of American 
manufactured goods, which are sold in 
neutral markets on even terms with 
those of European competitors. We de 
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not understand that representatives of 
the steel industry (Mr. Schwab, per- 
haps, excepted) assert that the pre- 
vailing depression in that industry is 
due to tariff reduction. A considerable 
quantity of tin plate was imported at 
San Francisco a few days ago, but this 
transaction was made profitable by the 
cost of carrying American tin plate 
from the Eastern mills to the Pacific 
Coast. At the same time, these Eastern 
mills were exporting their product and 
selling it abroad, where they have no 
tariff protection, and their exports in 
the first six months of the new law 
exceeded 40,000,000 pounds. 


TRADE ARBITRATION 


Two years ago the work of the com- 
mercial arbitration committee of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce was 
begun. The committee’s report concern- 
ing its second year shows that about 
sixty controversies were settled, some 
of them by informal conciliation. Much 
costly litigation was thus avoided. An 
important part of the report is that 
which shows the interest taken by many 
similar organizations, here and abroad, 
in this experiment. The committee has 
assisted in establishing arbitration sys- 
tems and conciliation boards in several 
prominent Chambers of Commerce or 
Boards of Trade, which have adopted 
its rules and regulations. It has received 
letters expressing approval and offering 


coéperation from many prominent com- | 


mercial associations in all parts of the 
world, and its plans and methods will 
be considered at the approaching In- 
ternational Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce, which is to be held in Paris 
next month. 

The New York Chamber’s delegates 
to that congress have been instructed 
to present a tentative plan for interna- 
tional arbitration of commercial dis- 
putes. The committee has been carefully 
considering the preparation of a bill for 
a model commercial arbitration law, to 
be uniform in all the states, and also 
has had in mind a national law. Its 
work has been of great value, and the 
members richly deserve the commenda- 
tion which they are receiving from 
trade organizations in their own coun- 
try and in foreign lands. 








Tariff revision has not prevented a 
Hartford company from securing from 
the Chinese Government an order for 
$1,250,000 worth of machinery, in com- 
petition with a German company to 
which similar orders have been given 
for several years past. 


John F. Jelke, millionaire manufac- | 


turer of oleomargarine in Chicago, re- 
cently found guilty of violating the 
Federal revenue laws, has been sent to 
the penitentiary for two years and re- 
quired to pay a fine of $10,000. 


The average depreciation of Mexican 
Government securities since September, 
1912, in the European markets has 
been about forty per cent. 


The following dividend is announced: 


Southern Pacific Company, quarterly, $1.50 
per share, payable July 1. 








Why 


Do 300,000 
People read 











TECHNICAL 
WORLD 








TECHNICAL 


WORLD 
MAGAZINE 


“More Fascinating 
Than Fiction” 








A Popular Monthly, profusely 
illustrated, telling in a simple and 
interesting way of the discoveries 
of scientists, the achievements of 
inventors, the feats of engineers 
and explorers, and the opening of 
every field of human endeavor. 

es real achievements, real 
events, interesting. Shows that 
the greatest romance in the World 
is the story of man’s ceaseless 
fight to conquer and use the 
myriad forces of nature. 





“ Built on Brains”’ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
U.S.A. 














MAGAZINE 


EVERY MONTH ? 


Because— 


it tells them of something real 
that has been done by real, liv- 
ing men and women; because 
it is always more fascinating 
than fiction. 


Get a Copy today 


On All News-stands 15c a Copy 


By Mail $1.50 Per Year 





CEDARVALE RANCHE AND CAMPS 


in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big 
Horn Canyon. Motor boating trips on the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Fine trout fish- 
ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool nights. Bountiful table 
supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 
from a town, away from all injurious influences. 
Terms on application to the undersigned. Refer- 
ences. 
CEDARVALE RANCHE, Raymond, Wyoming. 


TRAIL’S END CAMP FOR GIRLS in the Ken 
tucky mountains, Illustrated booklet. MARY D. 
SNYDER, 1452 Chapel St.,, New Haven, Conn. 








CAMP PENN, 
Valcour, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


Camp Penn, unlike most camps, ¥- a real 
“*woodsy’’ camp, where the boys do real camping, 
where, in little groups of three or four, under 
constant supervision, they establish their little 
semi-independent camps, and are encouraged to 
rely upon themselves as much as possible You 
will be interested to read about our unusual 
“‘group’’ system, our method of management, and 
to learn how a camp can develop the highest and 
best that is in a boy. Junior and Senior branch- 
es a mile apart. For particulars, communicate 
with CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 

St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


on Lake ee. 
th Season. 








Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Gecretary E. W. CAPEN 





HARTFORD ”“ 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


Douglas Mackenzie 
President 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
wae preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was , with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
. pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 

Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of.............. 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,667,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

WD GOGRTRe ccccccccccccccce 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GOEMEOE cccccccccccccccccce 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GHB WB e coccccccceccccces 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

QEROURES BB. cccccccccccccce 22,585,640. 25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0.........e0e0. 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
“— 

A. RAVEN, Pres. 
Converts ELDERT, Vice-Pre 
be vy ae er 2d *Vice-Pres. 
Ora ae Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD. JONES, Sec. 

















DIVIDENDS 


Office of International Silver Company, 
Meriden, Conn., May 15, 1914. 


Coupons No. 31 of the First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company due June 1, 1914, will be paid on and 





after that date on presentation at the American 
Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New 
York City. 


GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital Stock 
of this Company has been declared payable at the 
Treasurer's Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York, 

. ¥., on July 1, 1914, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o’clock p. m. on Monday, June 1, 1914, The 
stock transfer books will not be closed for the 
payment of this dividend. Checks will be mailed 
only to stockholders who have filed permanent di- 
vidend orders. 

A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 


May 14, 1914. 
% ductive farms in the State of % 
Montana, conceded to be the 


premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States. 
We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 
The Banking Corporation of Montana 
_— in Capital, $500.000.00 














Our First Farm Mortgages 


are secured by improved, pro- 




















P. O. Box D. Helena, Montana 














y order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck oft U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno, Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. ¥. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 





TEACHERS WANTED Woman with experience 
for public school music 
and drawing. Woman for Music and Orchestra 


work, Lady Principal of* College. 
needed, No registration fee. 
ERENCE & BOND 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


Autograph 
Letters 


Many others 
WESTERN REF- 
ASS’N, 672 Scarritt Bldg., 





of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price lists. 
Walter . Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 


pater THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of fwenty, lessons in she 
} yt AT Ne me ~ t.: —- 



































INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















OF GREAT GENERAL INTEREST 


Reasoning from the premise that if 
the power of regulation by the state be 
as extensive as the majority opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the Kansas fire insurance rate case as- 
serts it is, Justice Lamar, in his dis- 
senting opinion (concurred in by Chief 
Justice White and Justice Devanter) 
concludes that “then the citizen holds 
his property and his individual right of 
contract and of labor under legislative 
favor rather than under constitutional 
guaranty.” 

To those who think they understand 
the guarantees made in the Constitu- 
tion and are imbued with the principles 
of liberty which it is supposed to enun- 
ciate, Justice Lamar’s conclusion seems 
incontrovertible. Continuing, he de- 
clares that considering the nature of 
insurance, the intangible character of 
its operations, from the reasoning on 
which the majority opinion is based, 
“it is evident that the decision is not a 
mere entering wedge, but reaches the 
end from the beginning and announces 
a principle which points to the conclu- 
sion that the price of every article sold 
and the price of every service offered 
can be regulated by statute.” 

He shows that, in greater or lesser 
measure during many years, insurance, 
which is no new thing, has been regu- 
lated by statute: that policy conditions 
were made to conform to a satisfactory 
standard, that the financial condition 
of companies was supervised and that 
numerous other regulatory measures 
were enacted for the protection of pol- 
icyholders; but that in all that long 
period, until now, no effort had been 
made by any state to fix the price of 
insurance. “That settled usage,” he ob- 
serves, “is not an accident.” Referring 
to insurance, he continues: “Its use in 
protecting the owner of property 
against loss; its value as collateral in 
securing loans; its method of averages 
and distributing the risk between many 
persons widely separated and all con- 
tributing small premiums in return for 
the promise of a large indemnity, has 
been known for centuries.” 

A little more than a month previous 
to the rendering of this decision, the 
Supreme Court past upon another in- 
surance case involving questions col- 
lateral in character, that of New York 
Life vs. Deer Lodge County, Montana. 
All the considerations now under dis- 
cussion in this case were argued be- 
fore the court in that, in an effort to 
secure a ruling to the effect. that in- 
surance is commerce, the court answer- 
ing that the size of the business does not 
change its inherent nature and that the 
number of transactions gives it no char- 
acter other than that of magnitude. 
And yet in the majority opinion before 
us, after reciting the wide extent of the 


business, the court declares: “It is prac- 
tically a necessity to business activity 
and enterprise. It is, therefore, essen- 
tially different from ordinary commer- 
cial transactions, and, as we have seen, 
according to the sense of the world 
from the earliest times—certainly the 
sense of the modern world—is of the 
greatest public concern.” In the Deer 
Lodge case insurance is pronounced to 
be neither commerce nor an instrumen- 
tality of commerce. 

It will probably be conceded that a 
property owner does not possess the 
right to demand that an insurance com- 
pany issue its policy to him. If he does 
not possess that right, then, declares 
Justice Lamar, “the business is not pub- 
lic and not within the provision of the 
Constitution, which only authorizes the 
taking of property for public purposes 
—whether the taking be of the fee for 
a lump sum assessed in condemnation 
proceedings or whether the use be taken 
by rate regulation, which is but an- 
other method of exercizing the same 
power.” Discussing the proposition that 
the public interest in insurance develops 
out of the characteristics of the busi- 
ness Justice Lamar says: 

“The elements which are said to show 
that insurance is affected with a public 
interest do not arise out of the size of 
any one company, but out of the volume 
of the aggregate business of all the 
companies doing business within the 
state and beyond its borders. If that 
test be applied, and if the sum of the 
units is to determine whether or not a 
business is affected with a public in- 
terest (which is said to be the equiva- 
lent of a public use), then if the prin- 
ciple of the decision be applied to the 
business of farming, all can see to 
what it leads. In view of the amount 
of property employed and the aggre- 
gate number of persons engaged in 
agriculture and the public’s absolute 
dependence upon that pursuit, it would 
follow that farming being affected with 
a broad and definite public interest, the 
price of wheat and corn; cotton and 
wools; beef, pork, mutton and poultry; 
fruit and vegetables, could be fixt. Or 
if we take the aggregate of those who 
labor and consider the public’s absolute 
dependence upon labor, it would inev- 
itably follow that it, too, was affected 
with a broad and definite public inter- 
est and that wages in the United States 
of America in this twentieth century 
could be fixt by law, just as in England 
between the fourteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. And inasmuch as the prices 
of agricultural products are dependent 
on the price of land and labor, and as 
the price of labor is closely related to 
the cost of rent and food and clothes 
and the comforts of life, there would 
be the power to take the further step 
and regulate the cost of everything 
which enters into the cost of living.” 
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Continuing, Justice Lamar argues 
that if the price of fire insurance can 
be fixt by statute, the price of all other 
kinds of insurance can be, and that 
then there seems to be no escape from 
the conclusion “that the asserted power 


to fix the price to be paid by one pri- | 


vate person to another private person 
or private corporation for a private 
contract of indemnity, or for his prod- 
uct, or his labor, or for his private con- 
tracts of any sort, will become the cen- 


ter of a circle of price-making legisla- | 
tion that in its application will destroy | 


the right of private property and break 


down the barriers which the Constitu- | 
tion has thrown around the citizen to | 


protect him in his right of property— 
which includes his right of contract to 
make property, his right to fix the price 


at which his property shall be used by | 


another.” 

The principles here enunciated tran- 
scend in effect any one line of busi- 
ness; they are of immense importance 
to every citizen; and it is because of 
this fact that we have so freely quoted 
from the dissenting opinion in Kansas 
vs. the German-Alliance Insurance 
Company. 


TO A CRITIC 


A reader of The Independent in 
Michigan, a gentleman of indubitably 
sound scientific attainments and, of 
course, expert in mathematics, sends us 
a long communication criticizing the 
conduct of this department, but vir- 
tually stipulating that either we print 
it in full or suppress it wholly. We 
agree with him on this point: it should 
be printed in full or not at all. Because 
it is a criticism, we should like to pub- 
lish it; but because it would fill about 
eight-tenths of the space at our com- 
mand, we are compelled to accept the 
alternative and omit it. 

Under the circumstances, we are not 
privileged to answer any of our corre- 
spondent’s allegations, because in doing 
so we would have to disclose some of 
them deprived of the setting he gave 
them, and that would be, in essence, a 
violation of the conditions respecting 
publication in full. 

However, if by sacrificing all desire 
to characterize the presumed limita- 
tions and motives of this writer, he will 
confine himself, in five hundred words, 
to the task of demonstrating the errors 


h Sate | Send 
we have committed, we will gladly pub- | for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—*‘Health in the Making.’? Written in his at- 


lish his communication in full. Our 
space is too limited to permit of ex- 
tended controversies over any single 
subject connected with one branch of 
insurance; and especially is this the 











case when on the face of the alleged | 


criticism the obvious desire of the 


critic is rather to contemn or discredit | 


his adversary than to refute his errors. | 








The payments of compensation to | 


Wisconsin workmen under the com- | 


pensation law, during the month of 
April, indicate that the disbursements 
will exceed a million a year. 


An aged woman who has just died in 
Chicago has confest that she started a 
fire which caused the great conflagra- 
tion in that city in October, 1871. Her 
story will be investigated. 


Those Nerve-Racking 


Battles of Business 


AVE your nerves protested at last 

against the long strain of man-to- 
man competition, conflict and anxiety? Has the 
slow, steady sapping of your nerve strength left 
you in a state of dangerous exhaustion? Your 
doctor will say, ‘‘You need a tonic’’—not a mere 
stimulant, but a real reconstructive help that will 
make good the over-draft on your system. When 
you are advised to take the food-tonic, Sanatogen 
—and when this advice is echoed by friends who 
have actually felt the wonderful aid of this 
nourishing, upbuilding food-tonic—can you do 
better than follow such advice ? 

More than 19,000 practising physicians, over 
their own signatures, praise the restorative powers 
of Sanatogen. Prominent men and women in 
every walk of life, after personal experience, tell 
enthusiastically how Sanatogen ‘‘brought them 
back”, “lifted the strain of sleeplessness and indi- 
gestion”, “gave them nerve energy and courage”. 

Should you hesitate 





to give yourself the | Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P, 
the eminent novelist-statesman, 


benefit of this ate A writes from London: 
qualled help? Is it Poa pong isto my minda true 

ood tonic, feeding the nerves, 
not your duty to do frcah vlate to the ‘over worked 
so today ? 


fresh vigor to the over work 
Sanatogen is sold by body and mind.’ 

good druggists every- | Charles D. Sigsbee, 

where, in three sizes Rear -Admiral U.S. Navy, writes: 

: After a thorough trial of Sana- 

from $1.00. togen,l am convinced ofits mer- 

Grand Prize, International its asafoodandtonic. Its bene- 

—— od — ine, ficial effects are beyond doubt.’’ 

onaon, S) 











SAN AT O GaN 


RECOCNIZED BY 


OVER 19,000 


PHYSICIANS 





tractive manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on 


Sanatogen, health and contentment. 
THE BAUER CHEMI“AL CO. 


It is free. 
, 26-R Irving rane, 


Tear this off as a reminder to address 
New York. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 


there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 


government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certa‘n 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man “ges 67 would provide an annual in- 

618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
The Annuity Department, METRO- 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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Do you know what 


this emblem stands 


for? 


T means bigger, better, cleaner business. 





It is the inspir- 


ing insignia of 140 clubs, with a membership of over 10,000 


earnest men. 


Learn what the Associated Advertising Clubs of 


America are doing for honesty in business ; for more system- 
atic, scientific and successful methods of distribution, advertising 


and salesmanship. Attend the Tenth Annual Convention of 


the A. A. C. of A. 


TORONTO 
JUNE 21-25, 1914 


Interesting Program 


The program for this great convention is 
comprehensive and diversified, covering 
every phase of modern merchandising. 
The sessions will be addressed by able, 
successful men; open meetings, devoted to 
a wide range of special topics, will give 
everybody a chance to ask questions and 
hear his own problems discussed by the 
men who have met and solved them. 


Edward Mott Woolley 
the famous writer on business topics, has 
made a study of the A. A. C. of A. and 
their work, as well as of the plans for the 
He has embodied 
the result in a little book, “The Story of 
This book paints a graphic, 


inspiring picture of what this great move- 


Toronto Convention. 
Toronto’. 


ment signifies. 


It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery — 
together with detailed facts as to the convention program and rates for accommodations 


Address 


CONVENTION BUREAU 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 














THE 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title \Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 























Marvelous 
a 
Typewriter 
Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great offer. 
You have full ten An free trial. Sur factory 


price is less than other. ask for second-hand 
machines. Every sale bears our ten year iron 
clad guarantee. ttlement for the balance can 
be made on the easiest monthly payments, The 
first buyer in each locality Par a handsome 








leatherette carrying case free. Write today, Now. 
MACHINE CO., Dept. 291, Galesburg, Il. 














Before Deciding on Your Vacation Trip 


consult the Vacation Number of The Independent out Monday, June Ist. 
It will be full of interesting and helpful hints on where and how to go- 











PEBBLES 


Biz—Had a wagon lunch last night. 
Ness—Shoot. 


Biz—A la carte.—Penn State Froth. 


“May I print a kiss upon your lips?” 
“Yes, provided you promise not to 
publish it.”—Judge. 


“Bring me a demi.” 
Waiter—“Tasse or John?”—Colum- 
bia Jester. 


Fred—So you didn’t feel the earth- 
quake a few days ago? 

Ned—No. I was riding in a taxi.— 
Judge. 


The keenest student it would FAAAA 
To know the habits of the JJJJJJJJJ 
While any one can learn with EEEEE 
The simple secrets of the BBBBBBBB 
—Columbia Jester. 


Mother—What makes the baby cry 
so, Nettis? 

Small Nettis—Oh, he got fussy be- 
cause I tried to open his mouth wide 
with your glove stretcher.—Penn State 
Froth. 


“Did you make any resolutions - for 
Lent?” 

“Yes, I resolved to save up some- 
thing for a rainy day.” 

“Well, why didn’t you keep it up?” 

“It rained the next day.”—Yale Rec- 
ord. 


Gentleman in theater, who has 
wormed himself out from the middle 
of the row: “Lady, I am sorry to dis- 
turb you so often.” 

Lady—“That’s all right, sir; my 
husband owns the saloon next door.” 
—Columbia Jester. 


Little Emma Blasé—I wish you and 
papa would get divorced. 

Her Mother—Divorced? Why, dear? 

Little Emma Blasé—Little Myrtle 
Wayupp’s papa and mamma are, and 
she sees each of them six months in 
the year, and I don’t see you and papa 
at all.—Puck. 


Willis—What’s the election today 
for? Anybody happen to know? 

Gillis—It is to determine whether we 
shall have a convention to nominate 
delegates who will be voted on as to 
whether they will attend a caucus 
which will decide whether we shall have 
a primary to determine whether the 
people want to vote on this same ques- 
tion again next year.—Puck. 


She is skilled at calisthenics, 
She’s an expert in eugenics, 
She has studied music, medicine, and 
law; 
She can dance the tango lightly, 
And her conversation’s sprightly, 
But she fails to sparkle brightly 
When she’s needed in the kitchen to 
assist her weary ma. 


She’s a fairly good soprano, 

She can thump the grand piano, 
She can run a seven-passenger machine; 

She has learned a lot of Latin, 

She has hands as soft as satin, 

And she shuns the foods that fatten, 
But her nose is red and snubby and her 

eyes are small and green. 
—Record-Herald. 
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File your Letters, Clippings, Notes, etc. 
VERTICALLY—in the f/&- Letter File 


Quick reference to its classified contents makes it indispensable in office or study. 
Built of Solid Seasoned Oak. Each of its 30-frame joints are interlocked, glued and screwed 
together. We recommend it, not only because its cost is low, 

but because it is a serviceable, practical file. 
Draw ers on Roller Bearings and fitted with auto-locking fol- 
low’ blocks. These hold contents on edge 


13 25 marshalled in orderly array—classified so any 

e paper may be quickly filed or found. Holds 

Freight Paid. See _5:000 letter size papers in each drawer. You get 
all the advantages of a_ higher priced cabinet 
and we guarantee satisfaction. 

Handsomely finished Golden, Natural or Weathered Oak. 

Also in three drawer height—$11.25; two drawer heigt.t—$8.00. 


Ye Filing Desk Keeps Your | 
Records at Your Finger Tips yy, | 


You need not leave your 
chair to refer to index 
cards, letters, notes, clip- 
pings, etc., filed in your 
choice of the: 10 kinds of 
drawers we can furnish. 
Extensive choice to meet 
almost all requirements. 
All Solid Seasoned Oak, 
nicely finished. Drawers 
roll on roller bearings. 
Top 28x52. Has Slide 
Shelves and center draw- 
er. You will be interested 
in this desk when you see 


the details in Catalogue $23.00. Freight Paid. See Note 
is A ” 




















“Gentlemen:—That desk I bought of vou last Juiy is a splendid servant. Its built 
for-the-purpose filing drawers are much better than the stick-and-bind old-style storage 
drawers that were part of the desk I used previousiv. My mail and advertising work is 
sixty per cent. heavier than when I bought the desk and yet it gwes me such assistance 
that I attend to all this with much less eff«rt. 

Although I am ordering additional filing equipment from you, the system will have its 
headquarters at this desk.’ Cordiaily, L. V. E. (Name on request.) 





——_™“ 


\’ 















A Servant at Your Elbow! 
ff eee" Swinging Desk Stand 


Swings your Typewriter, Adding Ma- 





No. 421 chine, Reference ’ 
“Gentlemen:— * Books, etc., into instant use. Never 2 $3.50 
rour way. Attachable to either side o site 
“I am more than satisficd—am delighted with the six file te style due Adis casthied to veut Del'd in 
cases just received from your establishment. Their beautiful ’ U.S. 


Golden Oak finish and general style entitle them to rank with Faye ng an eee gle lever. 
the most expensive office furniture manufactured. I congratu- Does not vibrate ‘ collapse. Strong Black 
late you on your success in making substantial and handsome Byamelled metal frame supports. Oak top, 14x18 
office goods at moderate prices.” (Name on request) inches. We pay Parcel Post charges. 


fxs EXPANSIBLE BOOKCASES 








combine service and economy. The sections are independent of each other, so a section at a 
time full of books may be moved in any emergency. Made so they may be packed for K. D. 
shipment. 


$12.80 for this handsome bookcase in Solid Oak, Golden, Fumed or 

Weathered finish, $12. 80 
Omission of superfluous parts—not “cheapness” in material or manufacture— 

makes the prices low. 

Metal Framed Glass Doors slide horizontally in steel-lined grooves. Dust is Freight Paid 
excluded. Binding, sticking and noise are elided. See Note 
NOTE: Freight paid on $10.00 orders to Ry. stations in Eastern and Central States. Con- 

sistently low prices in West and South. 
FREE Helpful Booklet “Filing Suggestions, How to Transfer”—of timely interest—sent with 
Catalog “F”—go pages Commercial and Professional Office Devices. Catalog ‘“H’”’ shows 
two complete lines Sectional Bookcases—both kinds in Standard and Mission Designs. 


THE 9/2 MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sfonnoe, MicHiGAN 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 75 JOHN STREET 
\ Made in Canada by The Knechtel Furniture Company Ltd., Hanover, Ont. 








8 feet Book Space 
and Roomy Drawer 
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Official Publication of Chautauqua Institution, sage JOHN H. VINCENT, - ~- Chancellor 


a System of Popular Education, Founded in pony GEORGE E. VINCENT, - ~~ President 


1874, by Lewis Miller and John H. Vincent. <i ARTHUR E. BESTOR, - 


- Director 
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CHAUTAUQUA CELEBRATING 


Fortieth Anniversary Marked by Notable Music Festival and 
Other Special Events—A Unique Summer Community 





OME fifty thousand persons, representing every state in the Union and 
4, various foreign countries, now gather each year at the annual Assembly 
of Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York, to enjoy what 
Chautauqua offers and to contribute to its unique community life. 
They are attracted by the healthfulness of an intellectually alert, but not an 
over tense or too solemn community, where all sections of the country and all 
shades of sincere opinion mingle and in which there is as much stimulation to 
wholesome outdoor activities as to study or hearing of lectures. To many, 
indeed, the whole argument for coming to Chautauqua might be summed up, 
perhaps, in one word, Golf. To others it might be fishing, or music, or 
basketry, or merely scenery and the climate. Primarily, Chautauqua is an 
institution founded upon the idea that a vacation should leave one stronger 
and better than it found him, recreated in all his forces. It has built up some- 
thing of the machinery of schools and lecture halls, but whether one submits 
to their operations or not there is a pervasive something about Chautauqua 
which finds out everybody to do him good, and which if the figure were wholly 
new we should call an “atmosphere.” 


In celebration of its Fortieth Anniversary the Institution announces a program 
of more than usual interest, a striking feature of which is the Music Festival of 
July 27-August 1, with Victor Herbert’s Orchestra as one of the attractions. 


The following are but partial announcements of plans thus far made, and will 
be supplemented later by bulletins mailed anywhere on request. 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENTS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 


PREACHERS Dr. pe be gy 9A Stone, Moderator Presbyterian General 
> i s, Vicar of St. Andrews, Lambeth, Assembly, August 23-28. 

me Oy ee = vs ™ Prof, J. Hope Moulton, University of Manchester, England, 
Dr. Peter Ainslie, Christian Temple, Baltimore, July 12-17. August 24-30. 
Dr. Charles F. Wishart, Second Rredhetavion Church, Chi- LECTURES 

cago, July 19-24. Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, New York City, “The City and 
Dr. Washington Gladden, l‘irst Congregational Church, the State Convention,” July 25. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 26-31. Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, President General Federation 
Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor Chautauqua Institu- of Women’s Clubs, August 8, 14. 

tion, August 2-7. Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, New York City, series of 6 
Dean Shailer Mathews, President Federal Council of lectures on “Dramas of Protest,” August 3-8. 

Churches of Christ in America, August 9-14. Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, Volunteers of America, “New 
Dr, George W. Truett, First Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas, Hopes and Plans for our Country’s Prisoners,” August 


August 16-21. 15. 
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Judge William L. Ransome, Municipal Court, New York 
City, “Chautauqua County's Contribution to our Na- 
tional Life,” July 11. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President International Suffrage 
Alliance, “Women and the World’s Work,” August 29. 

President George E, Vincent, University of Minnesota and 
Chautauqua Institution, series of 3 lectures on “The 
Social Vision,” August 17-20. 

Mrs. William Cummings Story, President General Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, July 22. 

Hon. Burke Cochrane, New York City, “Democracy, not 
Socialism, the True Solution of all Problems—Social, 
Political, Industrial,’—August 1. 

Mr. Earl Barnes, Philadelphia, author “Woman and Modern 
Society,” series of 6 lectures on “The Education of the 
American Girl,” August 10-14. 

Dr. Katharine Bement Davis, Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections, New York City, date to be announced. 

Mr. Hamilton Holt, Editor The Independent, “The Peace 
Movement,” date to be announced. 

Prof. Scott Nearing, University of Pennsylvania, series of 
5 lectures on “Reducing the Cost of Living, July 13-17. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Editor The Forerunner, 
“The Waste of Domestic Industry,” July 14. 

Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, New York City, series of 4 lectures 
on “Modern Philosophical Tendencies,’ August 17-21. 

Mr. Raymond Robins, Chicago, series of 5 lectures on 


“Christianity and Modern Social Problems,” August 
24-28. 

Dr. Lincoln Wirt, Boston, “The Conquest of the Arctic,” 
August 22. 


President Lincoln Hulley, John B. Stetson University, series 
of 5 lectures on “American Popular Poetry,” July 20-24. 

Mr. William T. Creasy, Master Pennsylvania State Grange, 
“The High Cost of Living from the Farmer’s Stand- 
point,” July 16. 

Prot. Francis B. Gummere, Haverford College, 
lectures on “The Ballad,” July 6-10. 

Mrs. A. W. Smith, Cornell University, 


series of 4 


“The Ithaca City 


Market,” July 17. 
Dr. William A, Colledge, President International Lyceum 
Association, series of 5 lectures on “Interpretative 


Studies of Scottish Authors,” July 27-31. 

Prof. Louis Holmes Boynton, University. of Michigan, 
City Practical,” July 21, 23. 

Prof. Charles F. Kent, Yale University, series of 4 lectures 
on “The Hebrew Lyrics,” July 20-24. 

a. Clara Z. Moore, New York City, 6 lectures, July 4, 11, 

August 1, 8, 22. 

pints of American Forestry Association, conferences 

and lectures, July 9, Io. 


LECTURES WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
Y., “The Andes of 


“The 


Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Ithaca, N. 


Colombia,” June 3. 
Directors of ‘American Forestry Association, “Forest Con- 
' servation,” July 9 


Mr. J. W. Erwin, Ree York City, “Through the Sunny 
Southland,” July 14; “The Wonders and Glories of Cali- 
fornia,” July 16 

Moving Pictures, Lyman H. Howe Company, July 22, 23. 

Mr. Claude N. Bennett, Washington, D. C., “The South To- 

day- and Tomorrow,” August I0; “The Panama Canal,” 

August 12. 

Frederick V. Fisher, San Francisco, “The City of 

Dreams—Panama Pacific Exposition,” August 29. 


READINGS AND RECITALS. 


Miss Lucine Finch, Painesville, O., “Her Mammy’s Stories,” 
uly 2, 

nies Bertha, Kunz Baker, New York City, 5 5 reading hours 
on “Poetry in the Life of Today,” july 6-10; “Mile- 
stones,” by Arnold Bennett, July 7; hey Yellow 
Jacket,” by Hazelton and Benrimo, August 5. 

Mrs. Everett Kemp, Chicago, “That Printer of Udells,” 
Wright, July 8. 

Miss Maud Miner, Chicago, 5 reading hours, July 13-17. 

Miss Vida Sutton, New York City, 5 monologs, July 27-31. 

Miss Maud Hayes, Moorehead, Minn., 6 recitals of modern 
drama, August 3-7. 

Prof. John A. Lomax, University of Texas, 5 recitals of 
Folk Poetry, August 10-14. 

Miss Anne Irene Larkin, Miss Henriette Weber, Chicago, 
6 melodrames, August 17-21. 

Prof. Percy H. Boynton, University of Chicago, 5 Reading 
Hours on “Mark Twain and His Friends,” August 24-28. 

Mr. Phidelah Rice, Boston, August 25, 27. 

Plays by Chautauqua Players, July 11, 18, 25, August 3, 8, 15. 


Dr. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The Chautauqua Summer Schools, founded in 1874 coinci- 
dent with the Institution, had developed by 1913 to a 
group of fourteen schools with 112 instructors, over 200 
courses and a little over 3,000 students, 

The Work of the Schools may be classified under the head 
of Academic Courses, which include Language and 
Literature,, Mathematics and Science, Psychology and 
Pedagogy, and Professional Courses, which include the 
work in Library Training, Domestic Science, Music, 
Arts and Crafts, Expression, Physical Education, Health 
and Self- Expression, and Practical Arts, The majority 
of the 3,000 and more students taking work in these 
departments are doing so with a view to teaching or 
practicing the principles involved. At the same time 
a considerable minority are pursuing courses for the 
admirable reason that they wish to develop themselves 
in one or more of the various fields. 

The Faculty, which is as permanent in its make-up as that 
of the average college, is recruited from Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Chicago, Northwestern, 
Illinois, Minnesota and South Carolina universities and 
many leading colleges and normal schools. 

The Summer School Term is from July 4 to August 14, six 
weeks in length, the majority of the courses extending 
through the whole period and meeting five days each 
week. A special gate fee of $5.00 for Summer Schools 
students gives them privileges from July 3 to August 17. 

The Fees for Instruction are much lower than in university 
summer schools. For practically all courses of colle- 
giate nature the charges are $6.00 for one course of 
thirty periods, $11.00 tor two, or $12.00 for three. In 
the professional training courses the fees vary with the 
amount and nature of instruction. Full information is 
contained in the Catalog. 

Supplementary to the regular courses, there are at Chau- 
tauqua a large number of educational activities for 
which little or no equivalent is to be found in other sum- 
mer schools. Among these allied activities, the follow- 
ing are worth brief mention: 

The Elementary School, enrolling about twenty-five children 
of the first, second and third grades, conducted as an 
onerating school, but used for observation by Normal 
students. 

A Kindergarten, enrolling fifty children, in which daily 
observation is required from kindergarten students. 

An Organized Playground, in “The Grove,” used primarily 
for children,- but again as an observation point in con- 
nection with a specific course in playground work. 

An Educational Conference with daily meetings of 
50 to 250 superintendents, principals and_ teachers, 
an organized program for the season. 

Series of Parents Conferences at 9:00 o’clock on Saturday 
mornings, in the Hall of Philosophy, with a succession 
of discussions conducted by the heads of the Children’s 
Clubs, and the Departments of Pedagogy, Music, Physi- 
cal Education, and Religious Education. 

Departmental Conferences. A number of series of special 
Saturday morning conferences for teachers especially 
interested in the pedagogy and subject matter of gram- 
mar and high school courses. 

A Department of Religious Work concerning which a de- 
tailed statement is issued separately on request. 

The General Lecture Program, an extensive and elaborate 
program involving six main features each day and a 
score or more of supplementary meetings and confer- 
ences. Many of these have specific reference to the 
work in the various courses, and all of them have a 
general cultural value for teachers and students. 

Out-of-door Life as found at Chautauqua has no parallel in 
the summer schools connected with colleges and ‘uni- 
versities. The question is not of whether one is fond 
of out-doors, but what one prefers to do out-doors, 

The Community Spirit. As a summer community Chau- 
tauqua is unique in the common feeling of interest in 
intellectual things which pervades but does not unduly 
dominate the summer life. The social activity of the 
place is characterized by the existence of flourishing 
clubs, which provide for every period of maturity. 
These include the Men’s Club, the Woman’s Club, the 
Athletic Club (for men and boys over sixteen), the Out- 
look Club (for young women), the Boys’ Club and Girls’ 
Club, each with its own building and program (for chil- 
dren from eight to sixteen), the Kindergarten, and even 
the Little Children’s Playroom. The Institution offers 
a general scheme of life, and welcomes all to whom this 
appeals. 
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A Spring Triumvirate 





“If any contemporary book can be called a classic, surely ‘Penrod’ 
may be ranked among the immortals of American boy life in our litera- 
ture.”"—New York Press. 


Penrod 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Harold MacGrath says: 


“Best stuff Tarkington has yet done. 
cat’ and ‘hub’ and pilfered grape-arbors.” 


Ellis Parker Butler says: 

“*Tark’ has created another immortal boy to stand with Twain’s “Tom 
Sawyer,’ Aldrich’s ‘Bud’ and that’s all I can say. But give Booth Tark- 
ington a tip—never let ‘Penrod’ grow up! We need him immortally 
boyish—so few immortal boys.” Illustrated by Gordon Grant, Net $1.25. 


Takes you back to ‘one old 


FRANK NORRIS’S LONG-LOST MANUSCRIPT 


Vandover and the Brute 


By the author of “The Pit,” “The Octopus,” “McTeague,” etc. 
H. L. Mencken says: 


“*Vandover and the Brute’ has filled me with enthusiasm. Next 
to ‘McTeague,’ it seems to me to be the most virile and straightforward 
thing that Norris ever did. It keeps on a plane of extraordinary real- 
ity. It is a long while since a novel has made so powerful an impression 
on me. And the manner of the conclusion is perhaps the best 
thing in the book.” Net $1.35. 


Third Large Printing of Joseph Conrad’s 


Chance 


By the author of “Lord Jim,” “Youth,” “Twixt Land and Sea,” etc. 


“Flora de Barral conquers her place in it by chance, as must be with 
such sorely wounded souls. Although we never see her face to face 
throughout the story but only reflected, now in this mirror, now in that, 
she is one of the most appealing heroines in modern fiction —New York 
Times. 

“The plot of ‘Chance’ is genuinely dramatic as life is. Lifelike, 
moreover, is the quiet manner of its outworking expression. Mr. Con- 
rad respects life too deeply to play cheap tricks with it, and he knows 
that in real life the tragic climax rarely develops in conventionally 
tragic manner.”——Chicago Record Herald. Net $1.35. 





Ade’s Fables 


By GEORGE ADE 
New Fables in Slang 

Ade has the relentless eye of an 
acute observer, and in these new 
fables he dismays the reader by bur- 
lesquing his secret foibles in inimita- 
ble mock heroics. Mr. Ade is up 
to the minute with his satire and 
makes pleasant fun of the tango, 
the suffragette, and other features of 
present life. — Philadelphia North 
American. [Illustrated by John T. 
McCutcheon. Net $1.00. 


My Garden 
Doctor 


. By FRANCES DUNCAN 


The Gospel of Healing Qualities of 
Mother Earth! 


By a mere suggestion she makes 
you look at life in the perspective 
and you see visions of a real life 
overflowing with quiet joy. Read 
“My Garden Doctor” once and then 
you will go back to it, as I did, pick- 
ing out little bits of humor and little 
human touches that you like to think 
about.—New London Telegraph. 

Net $1.00. 


A Son of the 
Ages 
ST. wa RLOO 
ANLEY WATE 
Author of “The Story of Ab” 

“A remarkable story of the evo- 
lution and early history of man, pre- 
Serving its unity by making each 
successive stage the reincarnation of 
a single individual. We may all be 
glad to refresh our memories with 
facts presented in Mr. Waterloo’s 
poetic and picturesque style, as well 
as to enjoy a book which belongs 
to genuine literature.”’—New York 
Times. 

Illustrated, Net $1.25. 
Second Large Printing 


Psychology and 
Social Sanity 


By 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


Prof. Miinsterberg here takes up 
some of the important problems of 
the day and shows how the applica- 
tion of psychological principles will 
help in their solving. Some of the 
problems discussed are: Women and 
the jury system, investors and wild 
cat schemes, publicity and the sex 
problem, etc. 

Net $1.25. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


Many people can not get books. 
there is no 


near you, 
we shall be glad to send books by 
parcel post on approval. 
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VYouNeverlonow Yourbuck | 
Gilbert Parker 


In this riovel’ Sir _ Gilbert Parte returns to Cariada for his romance and not 
since THE RIGHT OF WAY has. he written so fine a. book as this. It 


WOH 


‘Tustrated by 


required a canvas broad as the prairie to contain this picture of big impulses, 
ennobling love, and immortal deed, and with all-the art of the master craftsman 
Parker has sketched alternately the ban ee of — — and the 
delicate shades, of ,refining Jove. om» - cies 


ir 











Pageantry of history 
Pageantry of nature 





WPidst ce 


Net 
$1.25 





Will LevinSton Gomfort 


Rather more sctibeniy this book might be titled “The Confessions of a Man,” 
for it- is a story of setter Saring in en — in execution, 


Ghe WPiracle ean 
gg, oh Packard 
read it—first hesitatingly, then 


picked : 
fervently. It held me ; cothetlied, ‘ie it was unique, surprising, and capitally written.” 
“An unusnal vet with the feeling of apelies. basic — of life strong 







Ghe ict of Virtue 
Gosmo “Hamilton 


ares to challenge ancient hypocrisies and tears the mask of 
smugness from the timid modern parent. 


ages oe persuasive, and pleasurable; a —e ow the times.” 


GheVansuard 
bd de k- fab antniclclel ich ahd ob aes at-opal 


This is at once a novel, a series of vivid pictures, and a chain of: reminiscences. 
And it is more—it is the glad-hearted recital of a pioneer man who shared in 
pthe romance of oo ee of the West. The ae a of the Old | 


GheDPilky Way > 


€ Tennysondesse 





ort Then The Tatler review goes on to say: “And this would be the book I 
would choose for the darkest, foggiest evening. It is the liveliest, most lovable, 
(ee : 













































They meet in the sum- 
mer paradise among 
the mountains and 
lakes reached by the 


Delaware & Hudson 


Service 


July — Regatta and Interna. 
tional Motor Boat Races on 
famous Lake George. 
August—Brilliant Saratoga sea- 
son. Racing— health springs 
—gathering of noted person- 
alities. 


é 


September—Centenary celebra- 
tion of battles of Lakes Cham- 
plainand Plattsburg. Big mili- 
tary manceuvres and historical 
pageants, 6th to I Ith. 


These events take place in the 
beautiful out-of-door theatre 
of Northern New York — the 
unsurpassed resort region of 
the Adirondacks,LakesGeorge 
and Champlain, Lake Placid, 
Cooperstown and Au Sable 
Chasm. 

“D and H” fast through trains leave 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


Connection with Hudson River Boat 
Lines at Albany and Troy. 


Send 6 cents for 300- 
page illustrated book, 
A Summer Paradise.” 
A. A. HEARD, G. P. 
Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. C. Information Bureau 
1354 BROADWAY 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 


&® 
WHITING’S 
WEDDING PAPERS 


When you select wedding 
stationery take the precaution 
to specify Whiting’s. That 
will assure you a sumptuous 
paper of flawless texture and 
color, correct size and shape, 
and a surface that will give a 
perfect reproduction from the 
engraver’s plate. 

For general home corre- 
spondence Whiting’s Organdie 
Glacé is perfection in a refined 
and delicate paper that meets 
all social requirements. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
































Clip this advertise- 
ment for future 
reference. 



















IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE CRATER CLUB 


At Essex-on-Lake Champlain 


Offers to families of refinement at very mod- 
erate rates the attractions of a beautiful lake 
shore in a locality with a remarkable record 
for healthfulness. The club affords an excel- 
lent plain table and accommodation. The 
boating is safe, there are attractive walks and 
drives, and the points of interest in the Adi- 
rondacks are easily accessible. 


‘ References re- 
quired. 


For information address 
MISS MARGARET FULLER 
Club Manager 

61 EAST 77th STREET 








NEW YORK 
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Northern Pacific Vacation Lead 


For those who seek the solace of mountain fastnesses, the lure of the finny tribes in lakes and streams, 
the awe inspiring phenomena of nature, the thrill of the ever changing panorama of mountain and 
plain or sea and sky 


Minnesota Lakes Yellowstone Park The North Coast 


Invite you to their 
Cooling Breezes 


‘The thousands of beautiful lakes and the 
streams abound in gamey fish—pike, black 
bass, crappies, muscallonge, pickerel, trout, 
etc. 

Camping and Outing Resorts—Deerwood, 
Perham, Detroit, Walker, Bemidji—where 
the appetite grows and the pale cheek 
glows, are easily reached by convenient and 
automatic block signal train service of the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Several trains each way daily from St. Paul- 
Minneapolis and Duluth-Superior. 


“MINNESOTA LAKES,” 1914 edition, 


well illustrated and with numerous maps, 
and cover in handsome colors, describes 
the various OUTING spo:;, takes, hotels 
and rates, how reached, kinds of fish, etc., 


sent on request by 


‘The most unique and wonderful 
outing spot on earth. SEASON: 
JUNE 15 to SEPTEMBER 1s. 


During the heated term in the moist 
climates of the central, eastern and southern 
states, the cool, refreshing mountain climate 
of the World’s Wonderland invigorates 
and energizes one both mentally and 
physically. 

SPLENDID HOTELS, unique natural 
phenomena, nature’s own menagerie of wild 
animals, trout fishing PAR EXCEL- 
LENCE, are found in Yellowstone Park. 


Go via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 
and GARDINER, the 
ORIGINAL ENTRANCE 
For eight cents in stamps, attractive and 


valuable publications on the Park will be 
forwarded by 


Abounds in attractive scenery. Mountain 
and forest, valley and peak, river and lake, 
sound and ocean, city and hamlet, minister 
tothe pleasure and betterment of humanity. 
‘The Coast line is one of much variety. 
The deep indentations— bays, straits and 
sounds—supplemented by beaches of white, 
hard sand miles in length, are broken at 
intervals by tree covered bluffs and rocky 
precipices with projecting reefs of most 
peculiar forms. The traveler to the North 
Pacific Coast should spend some time at 
these Washington and Oregon beaches, 
or at the numerous mountain resorts of the 


Puget Sound and Columbia River regions. 


Frequent Northern Pacific 
Train Service 


from and to the Coast cities. Descriptive 
folders of these localities sent on request by 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Two through trains daily from Chicago, three from 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, one from St. Louis- sas 
City and Omaha; to North Pacific Coast and 
intermediate points. 


Daily Pullmans and Weekly Personally Conduc- 
ted Excursions—Chicago to Yellowstone Park via 
Gardiner Gateway, June 15 to September 15. 
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c AL EN D A R 


The international horse show in Lon- 
don will be open from June 4 to 16. 


During the week beginning June 8 
the second annual International Mov- 
ing Picture Trades Exposition will be 
held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 


The annual International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce will be held 
in Paris during the week beginning 
June 8. 


The Governors’ Conference—dubbed 
the House of Governors in its earlier 
meetings—will convene at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on June 9. 


Polo matches for the International 
Cur are scheduled for June 9 and 13. 


The Conference of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, at 
Stockholm, June 10 to 18, is the fifth 
quadrennial session. 


Beginning June 13, the metropolitan 
tennis tournament will be held at the 
West Side Lawn Tennis Club, Forest 
Hills, Long Island. 


The Yale-Harvard baseball series 
will be played on June 16, at Yale, June 
17, at Harvard, and June 20, at Boston, 
in case of a tie. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
meets in Boston from June 17 to 25. 


Yale and Harvard meet in their an- 
nual regatta on the Thames at New 
London on June 19. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica will be held at Toronto, June 21-25. 

The Middle States championships are 
to begin at the Orange Lawn Tennis 
Clubs, South Orange, New Jersey, on 
June 22. 
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| All the Sunshine 
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may be found in this delicious, wholesome, nourishing 
combination—the choicest product of Northern fields 
and the most luscious fruit of the American garden— 


Shredded Wheat 


and Strawberries 


an ideal dish for the warm days when the body craves relief from 
heavy foods. All the body-building elements in the whole wheat 
grain, steam-cooked, shredded and baked in crisp, golden-brown 
‘little loaves.’’ The only cereal breakfast food that combines 
naturally and deliciously with fruits, fresh or preserved. _ An easy 
solution of ‘‘the servant problem”’ as well as the problem of “the 
high cost of living.”’ 


Heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness; then 
cover with berries or other fresh fruit; serve with milk or cream 
and sweeten to suit the taste. Better than soggy, white flour 
short-cake ; contains no yeast, no baking powder, no fats and no 
chemicals of any kind—just the meat of the golden wheat, steam- 
cooked, shredded and baked. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 











